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Ten acres of industrial metals 
in the heart of the South 
available to you 


A total floor area of over 500,000 square 
feet in nine major Southern cities is com- 
pletely stocked with industrial metals and 
metal fabricating equipment of every de- 
scription to serve you. 

Each of SSIRCO’s nine metal ware- 
house facilities offers diversified stocks of 
aluminum mill products, steel, copper and 
stainless steel to meet your every require- 
ment. Metal slitters, shears, decoilers and 
plate saws are strategically located in 


many of these areas to enable SSIRCO to 
give you complete metals service. 

There is no reason to suffer product 
delays and related problems due to the 
lack of any of the industrial metals or 
metal working equipment in your area. 
There is a complete source near you, re- 
gardless of your location in the industrial 
South. Get to know your SSIRCO repre- 
sentative now. He may well solve today’s 
metal problem and, in turn, contribute to 
tomorrow’s profit picture for you. 


SSIRCO offers immediate service and supply on these products: 


ALUMINUM MILL PRODUCTS 
specification sheet and coil 
Alodine sheet and coil 

extruded architectural shapes 
screw machine stock 

structural angles and channels 


cast aluminum tooling plate 
aluminum tread plate 


@ golvanized 
e hot rolled 


: | ll 
rods e@ bars e tubing e@ pipe e@ cold rolled 


@ gas and instrumentation tubing 
e@ fasteners 


STEEL FLAT SHEETS 


e stainless 
@ polished 
@ paint grip 


COPPER SHEETS AND FLASHING 


e soft e cold rolled 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


® heavy gauge aluminum and 
steel roofing and siding 

® roofing and siding accessories 
fiberglass window panes and 


building panels 


seamless terne roofing 
glass fiber industrial insulation 


aluminum and galvanized nails 


plywood 


asphalt products 


NINE WAREHOUSES IN THE HEART 


Birmingham, Alabama 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Memphis, Tennessee Richmond, ¥V 
Savannah, Georgia 
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call ATLANTIC 
for STEEL 
and SERVICE 


24 to 48 HOUR DELIVERY 
Anywhere in the South 


Now our own growing fleet of trucks 
supplements the vast network of freight 
lines serving the South from Atlanta. 

From one of the South’s largest 
steel warehouses, you can order from a 
wider variety of steel and aluminum 
products, knowing that delivery will be 
made on time. 

For steel or aluminum in a hurry, 


write, wire or telephone— 


Call TRinity 5-3441 


14th at Northside Dr., P. O. Box 1714, Atlanta 1,Georgia 
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PERFORATED 








This 32-Page Catalog 
Points the Way to 
Improved Design of 
Many Modern Products 


Diamond Perforated Metal is an im- 
portant factor in the design and 
construction of more products that 
enter into every-day life than most 
people realize. 


In Space Heaters, for example, in 
Air Conditioners, Television Sets, Dif- 
fused Lighting Fixtures, the Ornamen- 
tal Enclosures which conceal your ra- 
diators, the Spinner Basket of your 
washing machine, the Screens which 
help prepare the coal you burn and 
the food you eat. 


Industrial applications cover an even 
wider range—from Machinery Guards 
and Sound Control Equipment to 
Stainless Steel Screens for oil refin- 
eries and synthetic rubber plants. 
New applications are developing 
every day as we keep in step with the 
requirements of engineers, chemists 
and industrial designers. 


Catalog 39 shows many modern 
applications; gives all the illustra- 
tions and working data you need to 
plan ahead. Write, today, for a free 
copy and tell us about ANY require- 
ment for perforated metal. We are 
equipped to fabricate complete parts, 
if desired, and our engineers wel- 
come opportunities to make money- 
saving suggestions. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 42 Wry OMINS PENNA. 


LETTERS 





SIRS: Your January issue of MANuFAC- 
rURERS Recorp has been 
were indeed pleasantly 
that we were a part of it. 

We here at Texize appreciate very much 
the nice article and pictures regarding our 
company. . We are very proud of this 
honor. Please send us twelve copies of this 
issue at your convenience and forward _ in- 
voice for same to the above address. 

We have received many comments from 
friends in other cities and states who have 
seen and read your fine publication, which 
is always read with a great deal of interest 
here. 


received and we 
surprised to find 


Thank you again for the nice write-up. 
W. J. Greer, President 
lexize Chemicals. Inc. 
Box 1820 
Greenville, S.C. 

& Copies sent. 


SIRS: May we have permission to reprint 
“Big Size for Texize—Greenville Company 
Marks Ten Years of Rapid Growth” from 
your January 1957 issue of MANUFACTURERS 
Recorb, page 59? ... 

We will, of course, credit MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp when the item is reprinted. 

Sidney L. Wise, Editor 
South Carolina Magazine 
Columbia, S. C. 


SIRS: We would like to request permis- 
sion to reprint an article contained in your 
December, 1956, issue on Mr. Philip Kerrigan. 
He is a good customer of ours and we felt 
the article so weH written that it would 
make an interesting reprint for our company 
magazine. . . 

Troy Oswell 
The Highballer 
Tennessee Central 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Railroad 


SIRS: Your January, 1957 issue included 
many articles of special interest to our com- 
pany. Please forward 15 additional copies of 
this issue for distribution within our organi- 
zation, with the necessary costs to this ad- 
dress. 

Paul A. Duke, Regional Manager 

L. B. Foster Company 

795 Peachtree St., N.E. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


SIRS: On page 23 of your February 1957 
issue, you list a number of facilities as being 
the “Largest in the World” or “Largest in 
the United States.” In this: listing is the 
Aluminum Company of America in Alcoa, 
Tennessee, which you list as being the 
largest reduction works in the United States. 

Now, we in Kaiser, who know the truth, 


are not at all dismayed by this error, but it 
occurs to me that you may have readers who 
are not familiar with the truth. 

Please, sirs, the largest reduction plant in 
the United States is our Chalmette plant at 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

John A. MceDorman, District Manager 

Atlanta District Sales Office 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc. 
& The listing of plants which appeared in 
the February issue of MANUFACTURERS REc- 
ORD was as stated in the story, a listing of 
the plants which were the largest of their 
kind in the year 1939. 


SIRS: Thank you for sending me the 
marked copy of the February 1957 Manu- 
FACTURERS RECORD concerning my recent ap- 
pointment. 

Ben S. Gilmer, President 
Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 

Atlanta, Ga. 


SIRS: | enjoyed very much the article 
“Peddlers of Progress” or “State Chambers 
Do Big Job in Winning New Industries” on 
page 28 of the February issue of MANuFAC- 
rurerS Recorp. Louisiana does not have a 
State Chamber of Commerce and some of us 
have been very much disturbed about it. An 
effort is being made at this time to organize 
a State Chamber. 
If it is at all possible and not too expensive, 
I would like to have some copies of this ar- 
ticle, mentioned above, to send to some inter- 
ested people of Louisiana. I do not know if 
this is customary, if you make extra copies 
of an article such as this. Please advise us. 
W. W. Durden, Manager 
Ruston Chamber of Commerce 
Ruston, Louisiana 

& Six copies sent. 


SIRS: We have subscribed to the MANu- 
FACTURERS Recorp for the past twenty or 
twenty-five years and have each year received 
the Blue Book. | have been under the impres- 
sion that each time we renewed the subscrip- 
tion, the Blue Book was also included. 

In your letter you say that by placing an 
order for the 1957 Blue Book now, we will 
save money, but you do not say how. I would 
like this matter cleared, especially regarding 
a charge of $3.00 for the Blue Book. Checking 
our files I find we have copies of all Blue 
Books up to and including 1955. 

I am enclosing two checks each in the sum 
of three dollars. One is for the 1956 Blue Book 





A. B. McClanahan Is New Eastern Manager 


Whitlock and David J. Mann, both head- 
quartered at the Madison Ave. location. Mr. 
Whitlock is a former advertising director for 


A. B. McClanahan has been appointed 
Eastern Manager of Conway Publications, 
with headquarters at 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Telephone Lexington 2-1234. 

A veteran of more than 30 years in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field, Mr. McClana- 
han will cover the New England and Mid- 
Atlantic states. Mr. McClanahan has been 
covering this area since 1934 for such organi- 
zations as Sunset Magazine, Holland’s, and 
the John Budd newspaper group. He was 
graduated from the University of Texas. 

Assisting Mr. McClanahan will be Victor 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Vation’s Business, and was_ advertising 
manager for U. S. News and World Report 
for some seven years. 

Mr. Mann studied advertising and mer- 
chandising at the Columbia School of Busi- 
ness Administration. His 15 years of experi- 
ence include work on the staff of Field and 
Stream, Outdoor Life and Argosy. He trans- 
ferred to New York from Chicago five years 
ago. 


March, 1957 


























LETTERS 





and one for the 1957 Blue Book. | would like 
to know if the Blue Book is not included in 
the subscription and also what the price is 
for the advanced order for the Blue Book ol 
1957. 

I would also like to know if we are to be 
bothered each year trying to keep track of the 
date of the publication of the Blue Book in 
order to keep our files complete. Thanking 
you for this information and trusting you 
may locate a copy of the 1956 Blue Book 
to keep our files intact, I am, 

Mrs. E. D. Keefer 
E. D. Keefer, M.A.L. 
Miami Beach, Florida 


> Prior to 1956, the Blue Book was sold sepa- 
rately and at times offered as a subscription 
premium. Beginning with the 1956 edition, 
the Blue Book is published as the “13th” issue 
of Manuracturers Recorp and subscribers 
to the Recorp automatically receive a copy. 

Mrs. Keefer was sent a copy of the 1956 
Blue Book, with the promise of a 1957 Blue 
Book as soon as they are published, and both 
checks were returned. 


SIRS: We have received your letter 
which advised us that in 1956 you neglected 
to inform us of your new Blue Book edition. 

I became aware of the lack of the new 
book just a few weeks ago and have been 
forgetting to write to you about it ever since. 
Thus, your reminder is certainly appreciated. 
We have already renewed our subscription 
for MAaNuracturers Record but we would 
like to have a copy of the 1956 and 1957 


production of 
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Blue Book Editions. Would you please send p See Editorial this issue. 


PRECISE 
CONTROL 


The most modern equipment plus 
constant inspection assures precise con- 
trol of quality, size and surface in the 


Cold Finished Bars 


Made of Connors’ own high quality Electric Furnace Steel. 
You are now assured of a reliable source from the first inte- 
grated producer of cold finished bars in the South . . . Connors 
— this year starting its fifty-first year of service to industry. 


them at vour earliest convenience and_in- 
voice us the cost. 
John H. Patterson 
General Manager 
Reco Tanks, Inc. 
West Columbia, S.C. 
& Copies sent. 


SIRS: Thanks for your recent note and 
the Conway Publications. 

You are certainly accomplishing an out- 
standing job... . 


Erle Cocke 

Vice Chairman of Board 
Chairman of Executive Board 
The Fulton National Bank of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIRS: In our initial subscription issue of 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp, | noticed the excel- 
lent feature “Books and Reports.” | am send- 
ing you, under separate cover, a copy of 
“Human Relations in the Industrial South- 
east.” This study of the textile industry, by 
Glenn Gilman, was sponsored by the Textile 
Education Foundation, Ine. 

Your consideration of listing this book in 
the “Books and Reports” section in a subse- 
quent issue of MANurAcTURERS Recorp will 
be appreciated. This copy is sent with the 
compliments of the Foundation, and we hope 
that it will be of interest to you. 

O. B. Moore, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary 
Cotton Manufacturers 
of Georgia 





Call, Wire or Write: 
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ALUMINUM ® 
BABBITT ® PIG LEAD ® 
BRASS INGOTS ® PIG TIN ® 
LEAD ALLOYS ® TIN ALLOYS 
@ TYPE METALS @ SLAB ZINC 















































Your inquiries 














will have our prompt attention— 














write to: 


HYMAN VIENER & SONS 


P.O. Box 573 
Richmond 5, Virginia 


Dept. MR 
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P. O. Box 2562 


K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 








BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Telephone Lines 


or 148/-mile 
Pipeline | 


Telephone companies provide tailored Rotary rig drilling for natural gas in the San Juan basin, New Mexico. 
This is a major source of supply for the Pacific Northwest Pipeline. 





communications service for natural 


gas pipeline to Pacific Northwest 


One of the great construction projects of 
recent years was completed just a few months 
ago. 

It’s the Pacific Northwest Pipeline, popu- 
larly known as the “Scenic Inch” because of 
the rugged, picturesque territory through 
which it passes. 

This 1487-mile pipeline now runs from the 
producing fields in New Mexico to the Cana- 
dian border of Washington by way of Portland, 
Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. It carries 
vitally needed fuel to the last sections of the 
United States that did not have natural gas. 


Such a pipeline requires constant super- 
vision and automatic control, and reliable com- 
munications are extremely important. 
Fish Northwest Constructors’ photograph taken as they were laying 


After long study, Fish Northwest Construc- gis ° 
‘8 ; the pipeline across the Powder River, near Baker, Oregon, at 15° below. 


tors, Inc., acting as agents for Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corporation, selected telephone 
company facilities based on cost, reliability, 
PIPELINE ROUTE. Communication 
facilities along the route are pro- 
vided by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, the 
other services are in the future. Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Bell System’s 
Long Lines Department, in co-op- 
eration with the General Tele- 
recent years and offers many opportunities for phone Company of the Northwest 
the future. New services are constantly being and the Midland Telephone Com- 


availability of alternate routing and experience 
in specialized service. Voice communication 
is in use now; telemetering, teletypewriter and 


The furnishing of such private line service 
by telephone companies has grown rapidly in 


developed to meet particular needs. pany of Moab, Utah. 


Working fogether to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Renewed attention is being focused 
on Southern workers, according to re- 
ports in the news that the AFL-CIO 
is planning a concerted. and expen- 
sive, drive in an effort to convince 
these workers that they should join 
labor unions. 

One of the recent news reports said 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
maintains that labor organizations 
will continue to have troubles organ- 
izing in Dixie until workers learn that 
unions can help improve pay and 
work standards and that they have no 
other motive. 

All this is, of course, of no small 
concern to both employers and em- 
ployees in Southern industry, and it 
also is an interesting commentary on 
the fact that a large segment of South- 
ern workers has remained happily 
and consistently not organizable. 

There are a variety of reasons for 
this, reasons which have existed for 
some time in the past and which al- 
most certainly will continue to exist 
in the future, union drives notwith- 
standing. 


A Point of View 


Basic to this rugged individualism 
is the characteristic that being South- 
ern is not something merely regional 
or climatic but is, rather, a state of 
mind or a point of view. 

The unique Southern viewpoint has 
its roots in the history of the region 
and stems also from Reconstruction 
days when the citizenry worked to 
overcome the devastation of war 
through an unusual combination of 
solidarity of purpose and individual 
effort. 


An excellent picture of this rugged 
individualism is given in a new book. 
“Human Relations in the Industrial 
Southeast,” published by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 


Written by Dr. Glenn Gilman, 


asso- 
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Speaking for the Reeord 


ciate professor of industrial manage- 
ment at the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology’s School of Industrial Man- 
agement, the study traces in detail 
the history of the “folkways” in the 
Piedmont area and suggests an an- 
swer to the question of why Southern 
textile workers do not seem to be 
organizable. 


workers under the 
“massways” in other areas of the 
country, Dr. Gilman points out, the 
worker under the folkways has a much 
greater rapport between himself and 
his management. 

“The higher degree of understand- 
ing,” the author says, “permits him 
to make valid predictions as to the 
future and under ordinary circum- 
stances to feel secure within the in- 
dustrial context despite his own lack 
of control over it. 


In contrast to 


The Folk Society 


“His feeling of security is further 
increased, however,” Dr. Gilman con- 
tinues, “by his implicit reliance upon 
the forces of the folk society of the 
Piedmont to bring a management that 
would violate his rights into swift 
and satisfactory compliance with 
what he, the worker, regards as ‘right’ 
treatment.” 


The author goes on to say that. 
“When there is added to this the fact 
that he already feels himself to be 
(although he does not perhaps con- 
sciously realize it) a member of a 
highly integrated and effective infor- 
mal organization with the plant, we 
begin to see why he is not interested 
in the union. 


“Tt is, actually, a make-shift and 
pathetic affair compared to what he 
already possesses. It is a substitute 
for the kind of relationship that he 
enjoys in the original state.” Dr. Gil- 
man declares. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
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The Outlook 


Looking to the future, the professor 
observed that as long as the worker 
can feel himself to be an accepted 
member of his community with the 
responsibilities and privileges due 
him as an individual, and for as long 
as he can regard himself with respect 
as a voluntarily participating member 
in a co-operative association, “he will 
continue to look with favor upon a 
folk structuring of the reciprocal re- 
lationships between himself, his man- 
agement, and his community.” 

Dr. Gilman concludes: “The past 
success of the Piedmont textile indus- 
try along the line of industrial rela- 
tions has been the result of its ability 
to translate the folkways into an in- 
dustrial environment, to realize ab- 
stract concepts of human dignity and 
brotherhood in the concrete situation 
of the workaday industrial world. As 
long as this remains its essential phi- 
losophy for labor relations, and as 
long as the region continues to gen- 
erate true communities to exist and 
police these intuitive guides for men 
living and working together in a 
human fashion, the Piedmont cotton 
textile industry will continue to be 
what it has been since the opening 
days of the Cotton Mill Campaign— 
a tremendous and challenging experi- 
ment in industry under the folkways.” 


Explanation 


Altogether, the book offers a com- 
prehensive explanation of how a vir- 
ile folk-regional society used the fac- 
tory in the South in such a way that 
it became, and has remained, a re- 
gional institution. That is why, as 
explained by the University of North 
Carolina Press, industrial relations in 
the Southeastern textile industry can- 
not be understood when they are ana- 
lyzed in terms of the massways typi- 
cal of large-scale industry in urban 
manufacturing centers.—J. D. 
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Whether your door needs are standard or 
special, Kinnear Rolling Doors save time, 
cut costs and add protection more ways 
than any other type of closure. 


You get these multiple advantages from 
the coiling action of Kinnear’s interlock- 
ing steel-slat curtain (originated by Kin- 
near). These Kinnear advantages fit special 
needs more different ways than any other 
type of door. For example, sketches show: 
1. Mounted on inside wall; coils above 
doorway. 

. On outside wall; leaves ceiling clear. 

. Hood under lintel or concealed in wall. 

. Hood above lintel or on top of wall. 

. Hood above roof or upper floor level. 





TOP OF 
WALL 





ON ROOF or 
upper floor 


HORIZONTAL 
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DOUBLE 
(fire doors) 


SLOPING 


Solve Every Door Need With 


Steel Rolling Doors 


. Horizontal mounting (openings for ob- 


servatory, ventilator or similar eqpt. 


. Sloping doorway (chutes, hoppers, etc). 


. Inverted mounting (coil below door sill). 
. Kinnear Steel Rolling Fire Doors on 


either side of wall — or a service door 
and a Kinnear Steel Rolling Grille (all- 
steel protection that doesn't block light, 
gir or vision). 


No matter how they're installed, Kinnear 
Rolling Doors open completely out of the 


ROLLING DOOR 
Saving Ways in Doorways 


; 
: 
4 
: 
4 
= 
me : 4 
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way ... need no usable, floor, wall, or ceil- 
ing space for either storage or operation 
. . + give you extra all-metal protection 
against fire, theft, wind, weather, or van- 
dalism. Built any size; motor or manual 
operation; for old or new construction. 
Extra-heavy galvanizing assures lasting re- 
sistance to corrosion, Kinnear’s special 
Paint Bond brings quick, thorough cover- 
age and lasting adhesion of any paint you 
may apply. Write for full information on 
Kinnear Rolling Doors to fit your needs! 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES: 
1600-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 





DIRECTED BY 
Richard Edmonds. . 1882-1930 
Frank Gould 1930-1943 
William Beury - 1943-1955 
McKinley Conway. .1956- 
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‘What Enriches The South 
Enriches The Natéon” 
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ABSTRACTED MORE THAN 70 YEARS LATER) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





“Business Chances” 


\ short time ago several Pennsylvania 
machanics who had about $5,000, with 
which they wished to start a foundry in 
some growing Southern town, put a notice 
to that effect in our free “Business Chances” 
Department, requesting the replies to be 
sent to us. From a large number of places 
in the South we have received offers to 
these gentlemen, in which the advantages 
and needs of different localities 
clearly set forth. As a result they 
able to know just what point presents the 
most inducements for them without the 
expense of travelling to find out. If any 
of our readers have money to invest in 
Southern enterprises of any kind it will 
not them anything to advertise that 
fact under our heading “Business Chances”, 
as that column is free for such purposes. 
and they will be sure to hear of many good 
openings. 


were 
will be 


cost 


A Reply to a Criticism 

The BALTIMORE MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD is a high protective organ, and 
its statements as to the uncommon growth 
of manufactures in the South may be seru- 
tinized. Over twenty-eight millions increase 
in two months is “pretty steep”. There is 
steady improvement in the South in manu- 
facturing of various kinds, but we doubt if 
the increase is so great as represented. 
North Carolina is credited with a million 
and a quarter for sixty days. We would 
like to the items.—Willmington (N.C.) 
Star. 
; The 


see 


insinuation in the above that we 
would purposely publish false statistics to 
help the cause of protection must be due 
to the facet that the Star judges other papers 
by itself. and that they. too. are 
lacking in honor and integrity. We assure 
the Star that the editor of the MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ RECORD has much 
for the truth to make misrepresentations 
for any purpose, even if the Star is incapa 
ble of understanding how such a thing can 


be. 
The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD is 


laboring for the upbuilding of the South. 
and it rejoices at the marvelous develop- 
ment of the manufacturing interests of that 
section. We appreciate, however, the im- 
portance of due care in avoiding all exag- 
gerations about the advantages or growth 
of that section. The truth itself in that 
particular is wonderful enough. But as the 
Star wants to the regarding 
that State, we mention the leading new 
manufacturing and mining enterprises in- 
augurated in North Carolina since Jan. 1, 
1884. 

\ machine shop in Winston: Cotton mill 
at Rock Creek: Fire-proof paint factory at 
Charlotte: New mill at the Reedy River 
Factory; Company to mine and manufacture 
iron ore in Gaston County; capital $250.000; 


supposes 


too regard 


“see items” 
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New foundry at Plymouth; New tobacco 
factory requiring 3,000,000 bricks, by Duke 
& Sons, at Durham: Tobacco factory to 
employ 150 hands at Henderson: Box factory 
at Asheville: Copper mine company in Per- 
son county; Tobacco factory at Winston: 
Spoke and handle factory at Statesville: 
Enlargement of Askew’s paper mill at Ral- 
eigh: Flour mill at Lenoir; Tobacco factory 
at Leaksville; Tobaceo factory at Mt. Airy: 
Cigarette factory at Raleigh; Sash. door and 
blind factory at Wilmington: Two hundred 
thousand dollar cotton) mill at Durham; 
Large woolen mill at Durham: Salem Iron 
Works to be enlarged: Furniture 
by Northern capitalists: Gold) mine com- 
pany in Nash county: Cotton factory at 
Fayetteville: Tobacco factory at Winston. 
(No. 2); Flour mill, spoke and_ handle 
factory at Fork Church: Foundry and ma- 
chine shop at Charlotte: Tobacco factory 
at Winston. (No. 3); Flour, shingle and 
saw mill in Caldwell county; Flour mill in 
Durham; Steam marble yard in Greensboro: 
lee faetory at Charlotte: Additional factory 
for Durham Fertilizer Co.; Flour and _ grist 
mill at Gulf: And, in addition to the above. 
a large number of saw mills and small man- 
ufacturing enterprises besides the increase 
of machinery in many small 
mills throughout the State. 

Possibly. the Star will now admit that. 
having seen the items, the amount. is 
overdrawn, 


factory 


factories and 


not 


The Recorder’s View 

The Recorder, of Durham, N.C., says: 

“Durham will add one million dollars to 
the manufacturing capital this year in cot- 
ton, woolen and factories. Eight 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars is al- 
ready under way, and the residences to be 
built will average one for every day in the 
year. facts.” 


tobacco 


These are 


And yet one little paper in Wilmington 
thinks we have overstated the amount of 
capital invested in new enterpirses in that 
State. 


Palace Hotel 

One of the best hotels in the West in 
the Palace Hotel in Cincinnati. The build- 
ing is a large, handsome stone structure, 
fronting on three streets. It is handsomely 
furnished, its clerks are polite and obliging, 
and everything conducive to the comfort of 
its guests is carefully attended to. Its rates 
are as low as at any other first-class hotel. 


Virginia Bulletin 

The Bureau of Immigration of Virginia, 
office in Richmond, has issued an interesting 
Bulletin of farms, factories, mill sites, etc., 
for sale along the James River Valley, Vir- 
ginia, giving a long list of some very de- 
sirable properities that are offered at low 
figures. Prospectors for land, mines or 
timber property in Virginia, will find this 
Bulletin of much value. 


Cost of Pig tron 

The American Manufacturer, 
says the cost of making pig 
city is: 
1M tons of ore at $8.50 $l: 
144 tons of coke at $2.00 3 
Lime 85 
Labor 1.50 
Incidentals. repairs, taxes, ete 1.00 


of Pittsburg, 
iron at that 


$18.60 

New Furnace 
In this issue of the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD. Mr. F. J. Chapman, of Salem, 
Va., advertises for capital to build a furnace, 
the product of which he says could be put 


down in Pittsburg at within $16 a ton. 





Remington Standard Type-Writer 


THE STANDARD WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


on the machine. 


~ At facilitates composition, as the 


It much more than takes the place of the pen, 
as it does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. The business man 
will appreciate this saving of valuabletime. Dic- 
tate your correspondence, etc., to a Type-Writer 
operator and have your time and strength for 
other matters. (Perfect press copies obtained in 
same way as of pen writing.) 

Again the Type-Writer is well-nigh indispensa- 
ble to everworked professional men. It is a com- 
plete relief from the strain of pen-writing. 

Lawyers have their papers written with the 
Type-Writer. Many copies can be made at one 
time, (absolute duplicates) thus multiplying speed. 

Clergymen write their sermons with the Type- 
Writer, and hence can read them in a dim light. 

Authors, journalists and others compose directly 
manipulation becomes purely mechanical, and 


owing to its greater speed the mind does not lose its freshest and best thoughts, us when waitin 


the slow pen to catch up. ! 
illustrated pamphlet, with testimonials. 


In use throughout the world. 


for 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, Send for 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 
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This new steel pump plate is designed for experi- 
mental vacuum evaporation and sputtering of metals, 
vacuum melting of metals, vacuum impregnation, and 
for small quantity production. It also facilitates testing 
electronics components as required in the study of high 
altitude projectiles. 

Direct connection may be made to a mechanical 
vacuum pump or to an oil diffusion pump backed by 
a mechanical unit. 


No. 94206 Cenco Pump Plate without accessories, 

CenCO #1 for connection to mechanical pump, $155.00; 

erre: #2 for connection to an oil diffusion pump, $157.50. 
The most complete line of 
scientific instruments and lab- 
oratory supplies in the world 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
3232 WEST ELEVENTH AVE., NORTH + BIRMINGHAM 4, ALA. + PHONE: 54-2433 
BRANCHES AND OFFICES—CHICAGO « MOUNTAINSIDE, N. J.» BOSTON + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 

SANTA CLARA + TORONTO + MONTREAL + VANCOUVER « OTTAWA 

REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY—TULSA © HOUSTON 


CENCO 


Offers a 
NEW 





and 
greatly 
improved 


PUMP 
PLATE 


for vacuum 
evaporation 


or 


melting 
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SPRING CONSTRUCTION PLANNED 





G. E. Chooses Somerset, Ky. 
For New Pressed Glass Unit 


SOMERSET, KY. The Lamp Divi- 
sion of the General Electric Company 
will start work on a $3,500,000 pressed 
glass plant in Somerset early this 
spring according to Donald L. Mill- 
ham, vice president. 

“Although the division has reduced 

total building expenditures for 
1957 by deferring work on two re- 
search and engineering buildings in 
Richmond Heights, Ohio,” Millham 
said. “we have elected to put our capi- 
tal budget expenditures into produc- 
tion facilities.” 

He cited the $1.500.000 quartz plant 
which is being built in Willoughby. 
Ohio, this year and the plans for the 
new Somerset plant. 

The plant in Somerset will be a 
one and two story 
of 64,000 square feet, according to 
E. A. Howard, general manager of 
the Lamp Glass Department. Work 
is expected to start in March, and 
The building should be finished in 
January, 1958. Approximately 100 
persons will be employed during 1958. 
with the total reaching 130 ultimately. 


its 


modern structure 


This is an artist's conception of the new General Electric Company plant to be 


pressed glass for headlamps. 
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The plant will manufacture pressed 
glass which is used as reflectors and 
lenses in sealed beam headlamps. 
Much of the finished product will be 
sent to the Lamp Division’s Lexington, 
Ky.. plant where sealed beam lamps 
are assembled. 

General Electric facilities in Ken- 
tucky include the multi-million dollar 
\ppliance Park at Louisville, an elec- 
tronics plant at Owensboro, and two 
Lamp Division plants in Lexington. 


Temco Aircraft to Build 
New Navy Secret Missile 


DALLAS. Reports here are that 
Temco Aircraft Company, top air- 
frame contractor in the country, will 
begin work on developing a new secret 
missile for the Navy. 

The new $16 million contract from 
the Navy will result in Temco’s in- 
creasing its 750-man engineering force 
here by 50 per cent. the report said. 


te, “Oe, He Se 
Sa Petre 


Tampa Is Site 
For Tiffany's 


Huge Tile Plant 


TAMPA. Tiffany Tile Corp. has 
opened in Tampa one of the nation’s 
largest ceramic tile plants. 

The company, manufacturers of all 
types of glazed ceramic tiles, has be- 
gun operations with an initial employ- 
ment of 95 persons. 

Costing $750,000, the new facility 
has 60,000 square feet of floor space. 
It is located on a six-acre site at Port 
Tampa City. 

Tiffany President Sam Rodriquez 
said employment will reach 200 in 
four to six months when full produc- 
tion is reached. 

Annual production at the plant. 
which will serve the Southeastern 
United States and Latin America, will 
be four million square feet of tile. 
This is enough tile to cover 100 
of land. 


acres 


The new plant produces extreme in- 
dustrial heats in excess of 2,000 
fahrenheit for two tunnel kilns with 
kerosene fired through specially de- 
signed jets. 


lll Hee on 


> ee 9 
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built in Somerset. The unit will cost $3.5 million and will produce 
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This is how the new plant of American Cyanamid Company at Farmville will look when completed in 1958. The new facility will produce flakeboard 
and will huve an annual capacity of 49 million square feet of the material. The plant will employ 100 persons. 


FARMVILLE PROJECT SET 
BY AMERICAN CYANAMID 


Multi-million Dollar 


Facility Will Manufacture 


Particle Board, Employ 100, At 1958 Completion 


FARMVILLE. N.C. Plans to erect 
a multi-million dollar plant here to 
produce flakeboard have been an- 
nounced by American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. 

Kenneth C. Towe. president of the 
huge firm, said the proposed facility 
is part of the corporation's current 
$150 million expansion program. 

\ form of high quality particle 
board. the new product will be made 
of wood flakes and resins. Towe ex- 
plained that flakeboard is increasingly 
used as an traditional 
lumber and plywood as an underlay- 
ment for Formica and other 
tive and industrial 


alternative to 


decora- 
laminates. 

The new plant is expected to have 
annual capacity of 40 million 
square feet of three quarter inch 
board. Provision for expansion has 
been embodied in the original plant 
design. 


an 


Location of the new facility in Farm- 
ville. said. hased the 
“arithmetic of economics.” This in- 
cluded accessibility to and availability 
of raw materials. together with excel- 
lent transportation facilities to reach 
principal markets for flakeboard along 
the Eastern Seaboard. 


lowe was on 
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To be built by Cyanamid’s Engineer- 
ing and Construction Division, the new 
Hakeboard plant will be operated by 
the company’s Formica Division. When 
completed in early 1958, the plant 
will employ some 100 the 
majority to be drawn from the local 


persons, 


area. 

Organized in 1907, American Cy- 
anamid has headquarters in New York 
City. It now is of the leading 
chemical companies in the nation and 
operates more than 40 plants and 
laboratories in the United States and 
abroad. Sales in 1956 totaled closed 
to half a billion dollars. 

In addition to the proposed new 
flakeboard operation, the company 
also has in North Carolina plants at 
Charlotte and Plymouth. 

Within the past five years. Cyana- 
mid has built a plant in New Orleans 
to produce acrylonitrile: a pigment 
plant in Savannah. which is currently 
being expanded, and the alum plant 
at Plymouth. 


one 


\ triple superphosphate plant. is 
currently being added to the manu- 
facturine facilities at Brewster. 
Florida. In addition. construction of 
a plant near Pensacola, Florida, to 
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produce Creslan. the — company’s 

acrylic fiber. will get under way this 

Spring. 
Altogether. 


mines 


Cyanamid plants and 
located in 11 Southern 
states, and 13 of the company’s major 
sales offices may be found in Southern 
cities, 


are 


Lake Charles Gets 
17 Million-Dollar 
Butyl Rubber Unit 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. A new plant. 
to cost more than $17 million, will be 
built here by Petroleum Chemicals. 
Inc.. to produce butyl rubber. 

The ew facility will have initial 
capacity of 30.000 tons annually, and 
construction will be such that the ea- 
pacity can easily be expanded by 50 
per cent at a later date. 

Petroleum Chemicals’ plant 
will be the first of its type to be built 
since World War Il. Company Presi- 
dent Bruck K. Brown said its opera- 
tion will increase national capacity 
for butyl rubber by about one-third. 
It is hoped that full production might 
he achieved before January, 1959. 

Foster Wheeler Corporation has con- 
tracted to build the butyl plant on a 
site adjoining the company’s other 
plants. existing or in process of con- 
struction. at Lake Charles. 

The butyl rubber plant. like the 
other plants. will draw its raw ma- 
terial requirements from the hydro- 
carbon streams available at the Lake 
Charles refineries of Cities Service and 
Continental Oil Companies, joint own- 
ers of Petroleum Chemicals, Ine. 


new 
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REPUBLIC STEEL 
IS ENLARGING 
GADSDEN PLANT 


GADSDEN, ALA. The current ex- 
pansion program of Republic Steel’s 
plant here is being enlarged by the 
addition of a second electric  steel- 
making furnace. 

The present Gadsden program is 
part of a huge expansion being under- 
taken by Republic at several locations. 
When completed late in 1957, the ex- 
pansion will add 1,980,000 tons of 
annualingot capacity to the Republic 
production facilities, bringing — the 
company's total capacity to 12,242,000 
tons. 

An electric furnace is now being 
built at Gadsden which will increase 
the plant’s capacity by 25 per cent in 
May. Addition of the second electric 
will make the total ingot increase 
approximately 50 per cent when it 
goes into production late in 1957. 

The increase will make Gadsden the 
second largest steelmaking center 
south of the Ohio river and east of the 
Rockies. Birmingham being the larg- 
est. 

Republic also has under construc- 
tion at Gadsden a new strip mill which 
will be ready for production in mid- 
1957. It will turn out hot rolled, cold 
rolled, and galvanized sheets and strip. 

“In our original announcement of 
the new strip mill,” a Republic spokes- 
man said, “we referred to an_ initial 
monthly production from that mill of 
approximately 22.000 tons. We said. 
however, that the basic units would 
have capacities considerably in excess 
of that tonnage. 

“Since we are convinced that the 
South will share abundantly in the 
continued economic advances which 
this country confidently expects, Re- 
public has decided to go forward 
at once with this new improvement at 
Gadsden, which will enable us to pro- 
duce up to approximately 35,000 tons 
of flat rolled steel a month.” 

It was pointed out that several 
units besides the second electric furn- 
ace are called for in the company’s 
decision to proceed with a new phase 
of the expansion even before the com- 
pletion of the original construction 
program. 
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LATE NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


ATLANTA. Contracts transferring the property of Georgia Power 
and Light Company to Georgia Power Company were signed here March 
1. Georgia Power now supplies electric service to 38.200 customers in 
20 South Georgia counties formerly served by the Georgia Power and 
Light. then a subsidiary of Florida Power Corporation. 


DALLAS. Construction is in progress here on Texas Instru- 
ments Incorporated’s new $4 million plant. The facility, being 
built by Semiconductor-Components Division of the company, 
will have 280,000 square feet of floor. 


ST. FRANCISVILLE. LA. Initial output of the new St. Francisville 
Paper Company mill will reach an annual capacity of 78.000 tons. A 
joint project of Crown Zellerbach Corporation and Time. Inc.. the fa- 
cility will cost $31 million. 


TYLER, TEXAS. The Robert Gair Division of Continental Can 
Company, Inc. has acquired a 40-acre plant site in Tyler, as a lo- 
cation for a corrugated shipping container plant. 


ORLANDO. Glenn L. Martin Co. has received its certificate of neces- 
sity from the Ll. S. Government. Work has begun on the site of its new 
plant near here. A supplier of electronic components to Martin is seeking 
a location within 40 miles of Orlando. and may be the first of many 
satellites to move there. 


PORT NECHES, TEXAS. Neches Butane Products has a pro- 
gram underway to expand by 50 per cent its Butiadene plant 
capacity. 


ATHENS. GA. Ground has been broken here for Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion’s proposed $25,000,000 transformer plant. The plant will cover 750.- 
000 square feet. and at peak production will employ 1.200 persons and 
have an annual payroll of $5.000.000. 


ABERDEEN, MISS. A sodium chlorate plant costing $5 mil- 
lion is being built here fer the American Potash and Chemigal 
Corporation, It will be on a site of 586 acres. When the plant goes 
into operation by about mid-1958, it will employ 75 men. 


SOUTH DADE COUNTY, FLA. American Machine and Research 
Corporation will open a plant here within the next 12 to 18 months. The 
facility will produce small diesel engines. and eventually will employ some 
200 people. Arthur Vining Davis is majority stockholder in the company. 


AIKEN, S. C. An extension of the contract under which E, I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company operates the Savannah River 
Plant for the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission has been an- 
nounced. The extension, running through June 30, 1960, con- 
tains provisions for renewal of the contract by mutual agreement 
at the end of that period. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. The University of Texas’ Civil Engineering De- 


partment will sponsor an industrial radiation conference here May 18. 
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NEW STYRENE 


UNIT SLATED 


FOR ODESSA, TEXAS, IN ‘58 


ODESSA, TEXAS. A new styrene 
plant will be built on the southeastern 
outskirts of this city by Odessa Styrene 
Company as part of a multi-million 
dollar synthetic rubber operation. 

The plant when completed is ex- 
pected to produce 35 million pounds 
of styrene annually. Construction is 
expected to start in the late Spring 
or early Summer this year, and esti- 
mated completion date is January. 
1958. Propane and benzene are the 
feed stocks to be used in the manu- 
facture of the styrene. 

Employment will total approxi- 
mately 60 persons when the facility 


Guy Z. Moore, Styrene plant superintendent. 


is in full operation. 

As majority owner of Odessa Sty- 
rene—with 75 per cent of the stock— 
El Paso Natural Gas Company will 
build and operate the plant. United 
Carbon Company holds the other 25 
per cent of the stock. 

Officials said the synthetic rubber 
operation—of which the proposed 
styrene plant is a part—is the first 
project of its kind to be instigated in 
the rich oil and gas producing area 
of west Texas and southeastern New 
Mexico. 

The styrene operation will be lo- 
cated adjacent to two other large 
plants which also are a part of the 
rubber operation. These are a_buta- 
diene plant which Odessa Butadiene 
Company is building and a copolymer 
plant which General Tire and Rubber 
Company has under construction. 

El Paso Natural Gas also is a ma- 
jority owner of Odessa Butadiene, 
holding 55 per cent of the stock. 
Odessa Natural Gasoline Company 
holds 25 per cent of the stock, while 
the United Carbon Company holds 
the remainder. 


The raw materials made will be 
piped to the nearby General Tire plant 
where they will be converted into syn- 
thetic rubber. The latter will, in turn, 
be shipped by rail out of Odessa in 
75-pound bales to General Tire’s man- 
ufacturing plant where it will be con- 
verted into automobile tires and other 
soods. 


C. Ll. Moore, vice president and general manager of El Paso Natural Gas Products Company, 


announces new plant. 
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Expanding Concern 
Chooses Greenville 
As New Plant Site 


GREENVILLE, S.C. Construction is 
underway here on a new plant of Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Company to man- 
ufacture textile machinery parts. 

To cost more than $400,000, in- 
cluding machinery, the new plant will 
have 20,000 square feet of floor space 
and will employ about 90 persons 
when in full production. 

James A. Taylor, president of the 
company, said the facility would con- 
tain the most modern equipment avail- 
able. It is expected that the plant will 
be in operation by late Spring this 
year. 

R.M. Cooper of Columbia, director 
of the South Carolina State Develop- 
ment Board, hailed the establishment 
of this new plant as another step in 
the diversification of industry in South 
Carolina. 

Hartford officials commented on the 
conservative state government and the 
increasing number of workers being 
trained in metal-working trades in the 
area as factors which influenced their 
decision to establish this operation in 
South Carolina. 

Established in 1876, Hartford Screw 
Machine Company is a division of 
Standard Screw Company. The or- 
ganization has plants at several points 
over the nation. 


Carolina Firm 
To Employ 700 


CALHOUN FALLS, S. C. Daniel 
Construction Company, Inc., of 
Greenville recently began construc- 
tion of a new plant at Calhoun Falls 
for Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., the 
nation’s second largest carpet manu- 
facturer. 

The plant is scheduled to prepare 
carpet wool and manufacture yarn 
for use in Bigelow-Sanford carpets. 
The company has two other South 
Carolina plants, at Belton and Lan- 
drum. 

Operation will begin here during 
the second half of 1957, and the plant 
is scheduled to employ some 700 per- 
sons. 
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“I've been here before.” 


Tall Oil Unit 
To Locate In 
West Virginia 


NITRO, W.VA. Monsanto Chemical 
Company and Emery Industries will 
build here a jointly-owned plant for 
the fractionation of crude tall oil into 
unsaturated fatty acids and tall oil 
rosin, 


CAN REDUCE YOUR 
PIG CASTING COSTS 





Charles Allen Thomas. of St. Louis, 
president of Monsanto, and John J. 
Emery of Cincinnati, president of the 
other firm, said the move is designed 
to strengthen the raw materials posi- 
tions of both companies. 

Contracts have been let, and con- 
struction is to begin immediately on 


the fractionating plant. To cost more 
than $4 million, the facility will be 
operated by Monsanto’s Organic Chem- 
icals Division under a management 
contract. It is scheduled to be in full 
production in the Spring of 1958. 
Crude tall oil is a product of sul- 
phate pulp mills, and St. Regis Paper 
Company is closely identified with 
the Monsanto-Emery venture as_ the 


Ideal for use in foundries 
and small metal produc- 
ing plants, these machines 
provide exceptional econ- 
omy and durability due to 
a unique design feature. 
The endless chain carry- 
ing the mounds runs over 
a series of “stationary 


PIG CASTING 
MACHINES 


wheels” mounted on the 

frame. This eliminates 

80% of the moving parts. Results are increased capacity and a sub- 
stantial reduction in maintenance and operating costs. Furnaces 
can be tapped direct into the machine—eliminating the furnace-to- 
ladle operation. Capacities: 3 to 50 tons per hour. Lengths: 15 to 
125 feet, in multiples of 5 feet. 


supplier of the oil under a long-term 
cooperative agreement. Present plans 
call for barging the crude tall oil to 
the Nitro plant from St. Regis mills 
in Florida. 

Monsanto was the originator of 
fortified rosin size, widely used by 
paper makers to give water resistance 
to white paper and paper board. 

Emery industries is the largest U.S. 
consumer of unsaturated fatty acids in 
its production of dimer acid and other 
uses. The new plant will be an im- 
portant source of the company’s raw 
materials. 


COMPANY 


THROU 
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The sketch above shows the projected new office building of the Employers Insurance Company. The new structure, to cost $500,000, will be the 
first building in the new Hoover, 700-acre development near Birmingham. Street and sewer work already is in progress in the district. 


New Hoover Development 





Insurance Firm Will Build 
$500,000 Office Structure 


BIRMINGHAM. \ multi- 
million dollar development, to cover 
a 700-acre tract. has been planned 
near here, it was reported by William 
H. Hoover. president of the Employers 
Insurance Company. 

To be known as 
velopment will be three and a_ half 
miles from Vestavia and about 20 
minutes from downtown Birmingham. 
It will include office buildings, shop- 
ping center, churches, school. nursery, 
country club and club and home sites. 

One of the first buildings to be 
erected, at a cost of $500,000. will be 
an office buildings for Employers In- 
surance. It is expected that construc- 
tion on this project will be started in 
late Summer or early Fall this year. 

Hoover said there would also be 


new 


Hoover. the de- 
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another office building for general 
rental occupancy. Plans for the shop- 
ping center call for an expenditure of 
some $750.000, he added. 

In the residential area of the de- 
velopment, space has been provided 
for more 500 more residence 
ranging in size from a minimum 
half acre to three acres. 


than 
sites, 
of a 

The space allocated for a country 
club will include swimming pool. 
tennis courts, and an 18-hole golf 
course. 

Cost of all the projects envisioned 
for the development has been  esti- 
mated at between five and 10 million 
dollars. 


Hoover said street and sewer work 
already is under way. 
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Major part of the 700 acres in the 
area is owned by South Jefferson 
Corporation of which Hoover is also 
president. Employers Insurance owns 
that part of the land extending a half 
mile along each side of the Mont- 
gomery Highway. 


$30.8 Million 
Budget Set By 
Lone Star Gas 


DALLAS. 


some $30.8 


Expenditures totaling 
million have been sched- 
uled for new construction this year by 
Lone Star Gas Company and its whol- 
ly-owned subsidiary, Lone Star Pro- 
ducing Company. 

Included in the 1957 budget are 
new transmission and gathering pipe- 
lines, enlargement of compressor sta- 
tion facilities, drilling of oil and gas 
wells, acquisition of leases, expansion 
of underground gas storage facilities 
and construction of new buildings. 
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SOUTHERN CO. TO SPEND 
$138.8 MILLION IN 1957 


ATLANTA. The 
program of The Southern Company 
will involve record expenditures of 
$138.870.000. it 
following 
directors. 


1957 construction 


was reported here 
a meeting of the board of 
Southern is the parent firm of the 
Alabama. Gulf and Missis- 
sippi power companies. 

The budget for this officials 
said. includes approximately $16 
million to be spent by Georgia Powe 
for the acquisition of the 
of the Georgia Power and Light Com- 


Georgia. 


year, 


properties 


pany. 

Southern Company forecasts indi- 
cate that the construction program fot 
the 1957-59 period will total $435 
million. 

Officials added that since 1927 the 
rate of growth. of the four companies 
in the system since 1927 has been 
slightly more than eight per cent a 
vear compounded annually. This is 


equivalent to doubling the load every 
nine years. 

The following 
taling nearly 
he completed 
period: 


Gulf Coast Plant No. 1. 75.000 
kilowatts, Mississippi Power Company. 
June, 1957; Plant Yates No. 4, 125.. 
000 kilowatts. Georgia Power Com- 
pany. July, 1957: Gorgas Plant No. 
9. 165.000 kilowatts. Alabama Power 
Company. June. 1958: Plant Yates. 
No. 5, 125.000 kilowatts. Georgia 
Power Company. June. 1958: Barry 
Plant No. 3, 225.000 kilowatts. Ala- 
hama Power Company. May. 1959; 
Plant MeManus. No. 2. 75.000 kilo- 
May. 
75.000. kilo- 


evenerating units to- 
a million kilowatts will 
during the 1957-59 


Watts, Georgia Power Company. 
1959: Plant Crist No. 4. 
watts, Gulf Power Company. June. 
1959: Oliver Dam (hydroelectric 
plant), 60,000 kilowatts. 


Georgia 
Power Company. July. 1959. 
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MjH QUIPMENT CO., INC. 


P.O. BOX 5941 


over 500 
tOwKart 
installations 
throughout 


e DALLAS, TEXAS U. S. 




















SAFE ACCESS 


TO 
UPPER BINS 


o solve the storage panei in 
This plant, storage bins along 
two walls were extended to the 
ceiling. But to reach the upper 
level of bins, it was necessary to 
use a long hazardous ladder. 


Safe and easy access was 
achieved by installing a mezza- 
nine made of open metal grat- 
ing, midway between the ceiling 
and the floor. The mezzanine is 
reached via a stairway also 
made of grating. 


Irving Grating and Treads not 
only provide a sure-footed walk- 
ing area of strength and dura- 
bility but also allow light to pass 
and air to circulate freely. 


Manufacturers of Riveted, Welded, 
Pressure-Locked Gratings in 
Steel, Aluminum and other metals. 


Write today for General Grating Catalog 


“A Fitting Grating for Every Purpose”’ 


IRVING SUBWAY GRATING CO., Inc. 


Originators of the Grating Industry 


Offices and Plants at 
5031 27th St., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, W. Y. 
1831 10th St., OAKLAND 23, CALIFORNIA 
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| NEW PLANT SUMMARY 








The following is a summary of major industrial plants reported 
to the RECORD during the month of January, 1957. This infor- 


mation has been 


checked with the Southern Association of 


Science and Industry and various state development agencies. 
Number of employees is indicated by the code: A (under 25); 
B (25-100); C (100-250); D (250-1000); and E (over 1000). 


ALABAMA 


Boaz—Boaz Poultry Processing Plant, poul- 
try processing. 
Butler—Hollister Veneer Co., veneer 
Butler—Ready Mix Concrete Co., concrete 
Butler—Sumter Veneer Works, veneer. 
Courtland—MecMichael Feed & Seed Co., 
feed and seed. 
Dora—R. C. Aylor & Son, chicken coops. 
Fairfield—Owens Ornamental Iron Works, 
ornamental iron. 
Fairfax—West Point 
non-woven fabrics. 
Florence—C.&H. 
Eng., water skis. 
Fiorence—National 
linen supplies. 
Fort Payne—The 
hose. 
Fort Payne—Valley Steel, 
steel fabrication. 
Geneva—Smith Brothers Contractors, small 
boats. 
Goodwater—Dixiecraft Co., 
tures. 
Guntersville—Allied Mills, 
and livestock feed. 
Guntersville—City 
processing. 
Guntersville — Cooperutive 
and livestock feed. 
Guntersville—Cotton 
tion, feed mill. 
Guntersville—Langford Limestone Co. 
ricultural limestone. 
Hartford—Wireglass Plant 


Manufacturing Co., 


Cooling and Heating 
Service 


Mills, 


Linen Corp., 


Bonnie cotton 


Inc., structural 


Inc., store fix- 


Inec., poultry 


Products Co., chicken 


Mills, poultry 


Producers Associa- 


Food, fertiliz- 
ers. 
Headland—Schell 
Huntsville—Thikol 
search. 
Jacksonville 
underwear. 
Jasper—Chemmell’s Hatchery of 
chickens. 
Jasper—Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, 
— —Gardner’s Milling Co., 


Uniform Co., 
Chemical 


garments 
Corp., re- 
Profile Textile 


Mills, men's 


Alabama, 


chickens. 
poultry 


eed. 
Jasper—Musgrove 
feed. 
Jasper—Super Broiler Co., 
Leeds—A. J. Garrard Co., steel strapping 
Leeds—Mira-Flex Co., watch cases, straps. 
Macon Quarters—-R. A. Wade Co., crushed 
stone 
Mobile—Cordo 
fabrics. 
Mobile— 
work 
Mobile—Scott Paper Co., 
Whitney Div., 
bleached pulp. 
Mobile—Underwood Concrete Products Co., 
concrete blocks. 
Montgomery—Kendrick Concrete Pipe Co., 
concrete pipes. 
Naheola—Marathon Corp., 
Northport—Tuscaloosa 
Co., asphalt paving mix. 
Oneonta—Robbins Coal 
manufacturing. 
Opelika—Dorn & Mitchell, 
cines. 
Opelika—Superior 
charcoal. 
Opp—Covington Industries, 
manufacturing. 
Parrish—Southeast Furniture 
furniture. 
Red Bay—I. B. 
Shop, furniture. 
Sylacauga—Artscraft Broom Co 
mops. 
Talladega—Tach-Fast Mfg. 
Talladega—Tach-Fast Mfg 
cessories. 


Poultry Co., poultry 


poultry feed 


Chemicals Corp., coated 


-—Master Manufacturing Co., mill- 


Hollingsworth & 
unbleached, semi-bleached, 


pulp and paper. 
Pre - Mix Asphalt 

Co., equipment 
poultry vac- 


Forest Products Co., 


Inc., garment 
Mig. Co., 
Williams Woodworking 
, brooms, 


Co 
Co., 


metal av- 
metal ac- 
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larrant Ketona 
monia. 
Tuscaloosa—Lilli-Rose 
ment manufacturing. 
Tuscaloosa—Reichhold 
dehyde. 
Tuscumbia—Chickasaw 
ber glass boats. 
Vernon—Chapman Lumber Co., 
York—Sumter Mfg. Co., 


City Chemical Co., am- 


Sportswear, gar- 


Chemicals, formal- 


Molded Plastics, fi- 


lumber 
debarkers 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock—Emmar, Ince., Ray oe 
Vice Pres., industrial paint and enamel. Op- 
eration est. to begin June. 1957. (C) 

Magnolia — Basco Company, aluminum 
bathroom fixtures. Operation est. to begin 
late 1957. (C) 

Pine Bluff—Allied Chemical & 
liquid alum soap. Operation 
late 1957 (B) 

Pine Bluff—Consolidated Chemical 
aluminum sulphate. Operation est. 
late 1957. (B) 

Pine Bluff—Sears, Roebuck & Co., 6th and 
Poplar Sts., shopping center. $500,000, 
Searcy—James P. Matthews & Co., 
plaques. Operation est. to begin 

$125.000. (C) 

Waldron—Indianapolis 
gloves. Operation est. to 
$250,000. (C) 


Die 
est. to 


Corp., 
begin 


Corp., 
to begin 


bronze 
mid 1957. 


Glove 
begin 


Ce. 
mid 


work 
1957 


FLORIDA 


Boca Raton 
Roy, Pres., 
begin 1957. 

Daytona Beach 


Roycraft Coach 
house trailers. 


C., wax. Be 
Operation est, to 


Jeffrey Machine Tool Co., 
Frank W. Jeffrey, Pres. automation machin- 
ery for automotive industry. Operation be- 
gan Feb., 1957. (C) 
Ft. Myers—Glades Lumber Co., 
serving. (B) 
Hialeah—Miami National Container Corp., 
1101 E. St.. corrugated containers. (B) 
Holly Hill—Florida Maid Sportswear, Inc., 
women’s sportswear. (B) 
Hollywood—Jos, Freund, 
meer Operation est. 
(B) 
Hollywood—Midwest Coil & Transmitters, 
coils and transmitters. Operation began Feb., 
1957. (B) 
Jasper—Moore 
trailers. 
Lake City—Daniels Lumber, Inc., 
$125,000. (B) 
Melbourne—Boeing 
neering, drafting. (B) 
Melbourne—Cutri 
products. (B) 
Oldsmar—Sperry-Rand Corp., research. 
Operation est. to begin late summer, 1957. 


$2 million. (C) ’ 
Ready-Mix Con- 


Plant City—Plant City 
crete, ready mix concrete. 

Pompano Beach—U.S.T. > nae Center, 
Inc., research, development. ) 

Tampa—Tampa Caetais Bottling Co., 
James W. Warren, Exec. Vice Pres. $750,000. 

Tarpon Springs—Bee Bee Togs, Irving Ba- 
ker, Pres., children’s sportswear. Operation 
began Sept., 1956. $100.000. 

Tarpon Springs—Pasco 
concrete products. 
1957. 

Vero Beach—Piper Aircraft Development 
Center, research, development. 

West Palm Beach—Bellhouse Louvre Win- 
dows, Norman Bell, Pres., louvre windows. 
(B) 


wood pre- 


knitted under- 
to begin March, 1957. 


Industries, Inc., house 
lumber. 
Airplane Co., 


Co., 


engi- 


Cement cement 


Inc., 
Jan., 


Industries, 
Operation began 
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GEORGIA 


Atlanta—Southeastern 
num awnings. 

Atlanta—W oode raft 
frames. $60,0¢ 

Carte cavilie- 
parel. $75,000. 


Co., 
Co., 


Awning alumi- 


Frame wooden 
atin 
(C) 


KENTUCKY 


Greenville—B. F. Goodrich Footwear & 
Flooring Co., Div. of B. F. Goodrich Co., 
light plastic women's footwear. (B) 

Lexington—Dixie Cup Co., C. L. Van 
7 1ick, Pres., cups, containers. $3 million 


Lingerie, Inc., ap- 


Se 
(E 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria—Mid-State Milling Corp., 
S. Holmes, sect’y-treas., feed plant. $62,900 
Baton Rouge— “Sanitary Poultry and Egg 
Market, poultry processing, $27,818. (B) 
Galliano—Jerrie Ice Co., flaked ice. $115,- 
000 
Gillis—American 
Holmwood Div., 
Industrial 


Will 


Rice 


Growers _ Assn., 
Inc., 


rice drier. $155,161. 

Canal—Mechanical Equipment 
Co., Inec., Cecil Evans, plant supt., heavy 
machinery. $100, 000. 

Lake Cnarmes —Calcasieu Chemical Corp. 
Bruce K, Brown, Pres., ethylene oxide and 
ethylene’ glycol. Operation est. to begin 
early, 1958. $11 million. (B) 

Lake Charles—Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., 
Bruce K. Brown, Pres., butyl! rubber. Oper- 
ation est. to begin Jan., 1959. $17 million. 

Port Sulphur—Free port Sulphur Co., sul 
phur cleaning plant. $1,709,960. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—American Steel, 
Yowell, Pres., steel joists. 

Baltimore—Baltimore Kosher Sausage Co., 
Inc., 116 South Central Ave., Heary Lenett, 
Pres. Operation began Dec., 1956. 
_Baltimore—Janco Products, Thadius Bard- 
zik, Pres., floor cleaners, paint removers, 

Baltimore—Welsh Manufacturing Co., 
North Franklintown Rd., Henry 
Pres. Operation began Dec., 1956. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Canton—Southeastern 
insecticides. $200,000. (B) 
Clarksdale—Stephenson-Adamson Mfg. Co 

conveyor systems. $350,000. (B) 
Ellisville—Movie Star, Inc., lingerie. Op- 
eration began Jan., 1957. $60, 000. (C) 
Europa—Luger Furniture Factory, furni- 
ture. Operation est. to begin Spring, 1957 
Co., Old 
Operation est. 


inc... J. G 


239 
Bianco 


Insecticide Corp 


Hwy. 
to begin 


D) 

Meriden—Kroehler Mfg. 
West and 65th Ave. 

Sept., 1957. $4 million. 

Natchez—Hardboard Construction C OEP: 
Liberty Rd. Operation to begin in 1957. ) 
Olive Branch—DeSoto Furniture Mfg. Co. 
furniture. $100,000 (B) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheboro—McLaurin Corp., 
iery finishing. (C) 

Brevard—DuPont Co., silicon. Operation 
est. to begin early 1958. (C 

Burlington—Chester H. Roth Co., 
seamless hosiery. (C) 

Charlotte—A.&P. Tea Co., Chemway Rd., 
Y. W., P. M. Realer, Vice Pres., processing 

$1.25 mil- 

lion. (C) 


Farmville—American Cynamid Co., 
mica Div., Kenneth Towe, Vice Pres., 
board, $1.5 million. (D) 

High Point—Carleve Mfg. Co., 
end tables. (B) 

High Point—Guilford Lounges, Inc., 
holstered living room furniture. (B) 

Mt. Airy—Haltom Hosiery Mill, socks. 

Mt. Airy—Proctor Electric Co., 
toasters. (D) 

Morehead City ee Products Co., 
fish meal, scrap and oil. ( 
Robertsonville— Austin 

processing. (C) 


women’s hos- 
ladies’ 


and cold storage meat warehouse. 


For- 
flake- 
coffee and 
up- 


(B) 
electric 


F labile poultry 


OKLAHOMA 


Atoka—Little Dixie Mfg. Co., juvenile, of- 
fice and home furniture. 

Coalgate—Blue Bell, Inc., E. W. Weant, 
Vice Pres., blue jeans. Operation est. to be- 
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gin early 1957. (D) 
El Reno—Midwest Machinery Co 
El Reno—Oklahoma Trailer Co. 
El Reno—Perfection Die Co. 
El Reno—Security Devices, Inc 
Lawton—Oklahoma Wire and Pipe Co. 
Muskogee—Tantalum Defense Corp. %, 
500,000. 


Sapulpa—Moran Sheet Metal and Fur- 
nace Co. 
Seminole—Kan-ake Machine Co. (C) 


Stillwater—Welltesters, Inc 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Calhoun Falls—Bigelow - Sanford Carpet 
Co., carpet wool, yarn. Operation est. to be- 
gin late 1957. (D) 

Greenville—Hartford Machine Screw Co.. 
James A. Taylor, Pres., textile machinery 
parts. $400,000. (B) 


TENNESSEE 
Athens—Hiwassee Sand Co., sand 
_Chattanooga—Nebraska Consolidated Mill 
Co., J. A. Mactier, flour mill and animal 


feed plant. $1 million. (C) 

Knoxville—Wynn Enterprises, Dale Ave. 
and Ft. Sanders Sts., John Ornby, Vice Pres., 
trousers. (D) 

° ea Hartmen Luggage Co., 
( 

Lebanon—Universal Rack Co., Inc., For- 
est Ave., E. L. Faulman, Pres., wire racks 
for plating metals. Operation began Feb., 
1957. (B) 

Nashville Holbrook Boat Mfg. Co., 309 
So. llth St., fiberglass boats. Operation est. 
to begin in late 1957. 

New Johnsonville 


luggage 


Du Pont Co., titanium 


dioxide. Operation est. to begin in early 
1959. (D) 
Springfield—Acme Boot Co., boots. Opera- 


tion est. to begin in late 1957. $600,000. (D) 


TEXAS 


Amarillo—Richards & Conover Hardware 
Co. of Kansas City, hardware. Operation be- 
gan Jan., 1957. $1.5 million. (B) 

Arlington— -~Chance Vought Aircraft Corp.. 
207 Main St., F. Detweiler, Pres., air- 
craft design. (C) 

Arlington—Industrial Concrete and Supply 
Co., C. E. Blakeman, Pres., concrete. 

Arlington—Temco Aircraft Corp., Robert 
McCullouch, Pres., aircraft design and en- 
gineering. 

Austin—Hydo-Valve Corp., 
St.. Aubrey Harrell, Pres., 
bathroom fixtures. 

Austin—Standard Glass Products Co., 3407 
Willow Springs Rd., R. R. Hammond, Pres., 
fiberglass boats. 

Beeville—Fred Foster Packing and Proc- 
essing Plant, Refugio Hwy., Fred Foster, 
Pres., meat processing and packing. Opera- 
tion beg zan Nov., 1956. 

Brenham- -Rogers Bedding Co., 
Rogers, metal plant. $35,000. 

Beaumont—Jefferson Iron Works, C. 
Brown, Pres., supplier of structural steel. 

Beaumont—Ohmstede Co. Inc., Gene Ohm- 
stede, Pres., alloy steel studs. 

Beaumont—Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Fred 
M. Nelson, Pres., sulphur. 

Coleman—Oil Belt Tool Co., 
Jones, Pres., 
in late 1956. 

Dallas—American Screen Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., 2436 Harwood, Carter R. Harrison, 
Pres., steel and aluminum window frames. 

Dallas—Campbell Sheet Metal Co., 1602 N 
Haskell, Joseph P. Campbell, Pres., sheet 
metal elbows. Operation began in Oct. 1956 

Dallas—Fresh Made Orange Co.. Inc., 8914 
Sovereign Row, John D. Hogan, Pres., bev- 
erage bases. 

Dallas—Fullview of Texas, 
Row, Eddy Mann, Gen. Mer., 
aluminum-frame sliding doors, 

Dallas—Dallas Glass Tinting Co., 1603 N 
Industrial _ Blvd., xeorge Richey, Pres., 
treating glass doors and windows. 

DeSoto—Southwest Industrial Materials 
Corp. of Dallas, George Hawpe, Pres., ab- 
sorbent clay processing. 

El Paso—Walker Handle Co., 
handles. 

Fort Worth—Gulf States Mfg. Co., 3038 
Bryan Ave., George S. Mancil, Pres., asphalt 
coating. 

Fort Worth—Armco Co. 
1308 W. Magnolia, E. J. 
arch supports. 


1104 W. Mth 
nylon valves for 


Robert 


7 William T. 
pipe nipples. Operation began 


Chancellor 
distributor of 


broom, mop 


of Fort Worth, 
Johnson, Pres., 
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Fort Worth—First Container Corp., Jack 
Bean, Pres., containers. (B) 

Fort Worth—Fleetform Corp.. P. O. Box 
1106, Hicks Field, Samuel P. Owen, Pres., 
= rglass, plastic motor boats. $20,000. (B) 

Grand Prairie—National Plating and Proc- 
essing Co., aircraft parts, $75,000. (B) 

Greenville—Dallas Sportswear, 3rd_ floor, 
Graham-Fagg Bldg., Fred Lief, Pres., wom- 
en's sportswear, dresses. 

Houston—ALCO Products, Inc., 
Rd.. C. C. Davis, Div. Mer., 
dustrial equipment. 

Houston—Diamond Alkali Co., 
Deer Park Plant, 


Alemeda 
petroleum in- 


Diamond's 
John Sargent, Pres., in- 


dustrial chemicals. Construction est. to be- 
gin April, 1957. $10 million. 
Houston—Lucy Lager Brewing Co., Hemp- 


stead Rd., beer. $3 millon. 

Houston—Oak Farm Dairies of Dallas, 
Gulf Freeway, H. E. Hartfelder, Pres., milk 
Construction est. to begin in early 1957. $1 
million. 


Houston—Supreme Products Corp., 6100 
Westview Dr., James C. Wylie, Pres., auto- 
matic processing and packaging of nuts 
$30.000. 


Houston—Tubular Lining Corp... 12204 
block of Robin Blvd., L. FE. Heinen, Pres 
Operation began Dec., 1956 

Hull—Magnolia Petroleum Co... Z. P. Arm- 
strong, Pres., underground storage facility 
for liquefied gas. (C)) 

Madisonville—Key Work Clothes, Inc., K. 
W. Pollock, Pres., work clothes. (B) 

Mineola—Buddy Schellkopf Products Co., 
West Hwy. 80, H. W. Schoellkopf, Pres., 
hunting clothes. Operation began Feb., 1957. 

Mineola—Sun-Ann of Dallas, Irving Lam- 
bert, Pres., children's clothes. 

Mount Pleasant — Srader’s Sportswear, 
North Washington, Clive D. Srader, Pres., 
children’s, teen's sportswear. (C) 

Paris—-Southern Box and Paper Co., boxes. 
Operation est. to begin spring 1957. 

Saginaw—C. & G. Grain Co., grain eleva- 
tor, railroad spurs. Operation ‘est. to begin 
in early 1957. $3 million. 

San ‘Angelo—Donn’'s 222 N. 


Chadbourne, 
Donn mg ig Pres., 


shoes. Operation be- 


gan Dec. $27,000. (B) 
sabieueiibe - “he est Mfg. Co., Fort Worth 
Hwy., J. W. We Pres., clothes. Operation 


est. to begin cane 1957. $16.000. (B) 
Teague—Teague Mfg. Co., Townsend 
Clark, Jr., Pres., nut shelling. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynechburg—Lynchburg Materials, Inc. 
crushed slag. Operation est. to begin spring 
1957. 

Norfolk—Brock Farms, foil-packaged fro- 
zen vegetables. Operation began Dec., 1956. 

Portsmouth—Crest Corp., 3200 G slasgow 
St., cotton padding. Operation began Nov., 
1956. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Nitro—Monsanto Chemical Co. & Emery 
Industries, Inc. Charles A. Thomas, Pres. of 
Monsanto; John J. Emery, Pres. of Emery. 
Fractionating plant. Operation est. to begin 
spring, 1958. $4 million. 
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‘Don't answer it. It may be something important.” 






ANNUAL REPORTS 
BOOST MONTH'S 
NEW PLANT LIST 


This month the list of new plants is 
unusually long, and a number of these 
facilities has been in operation for some 
time. 

This situation may be explained by 
the fact that this month's list includes 
many facilities which were brought to 
our attention in 1956 year-end reports 
submitted to us in January and Febru- 
ary. 1957. by State Chambers of Com- 
merce and various other state develop- 
ment agencies. 

In attempting to report to MR readers 
a listing of all new plants in the South, 
we are including in our report this 
month all plants brought to our notice 
in 1956 year-end reports which have not 
been published in MR before, regardless 
of the date on which they went into op- 
eration. 


New Plant Reporters 


Beginning with the April issue of MR, 
each month we are going to publish pic- 
tures of our new plant reporters from 
each State. 

These men give invaluable assistance 
to our new plant reporting service by 
checking the lists of new plants sent from 
our office. and by calling to our atten- 
tion other new industries being located 
in their areas. 

Next month. the pictures of the new 
plant reporters from the State of Ala- 
bama will be published. 


PENNSALT BEGINS 
ISOTRON OUTPUT 


CALVERT CITY, KY. A> major 
plant addition has been completed 
here at Pennsalt Chemicals’ works. 


This marks the introduction of Iso- 
trons—the companys new line of 
aerosol propellents and _ refrigerant 
gases. 

A second isotron unit is under con- 
struction and is scheduled for comple- 
tion later this year. Both projects are 
part of a $55 million expansion pro- 
gram. 






a perfect fit! 


The ingenious ‘’Tyton Joint” is simple, speedy and 
sure. A specially designed rubber gasket fits into the 
bell end of the receiving pipe. The connecting 

pipe slides easily into place, compressing the gasket, 
which provides a tight and lasting seal. 


Can be laid in rain or wet trench. Even an 


inexperienced crew masters the know-how quickly. 


“AH WARNED ONCLE RAFE NOT TO STICK 
HIS HEAD IN, GRAN’MAW...”’ 





FOR WATER, SEWERAGE AND 














“Tyton Joint’ is remarkably easy to install. No bell holes. 











TYTON 


‘ 


ONLY FOUR SIMPLE ACTIONS 


Get the facts on this new joint that saves 





he time, trouble, money in the trench. 
- Call or write today. 
oles. 
u.S. PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
General Office: Birmingham 2, Alabama 
y. 





Insert gasket with groove over bead in gasket seat 
A WHOLLY INTEGRATED PRODUCER FROM MINES 


AND BLAST FURNACES TO FINISHED PIPE 








Wipe a film of special lubricant over inside of gasket 





























ee —— 


Insert plain end of pipe until it contacts gasket 
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Force plain end to bottom of socket ... the job’s done! 
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This is the Richmond, Virginia, plant of Hyman Viener & Sons, a firm which this year is cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary. The plant is engaged in secondary metal production. Viener also 
has a mill at Woodbine, Maryland, which produces various types of paper. 





South Tops National Average 
In Rate of Business Growth 


By JOSIE LUCCHESE 


The South topped the national aver- 
age by seven per cent in the chartering 
of new business incorporations during 
1956. This was shown in a special 
compilation of figures tabulated by 
Manufacturers Record on the basis of 
national totals supplied by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 

The study revealed. for example. 
that the 15-state Southern area chalked 
up 33.571 new businesses last year. 
That record total 7.08 per cent 
greater than the 31.354 new charter- 
ings reported in 1955. 

Nationally, an all-time yearly high 
of 140.775 


Was 


new businesses was re- 
ported in 1956, but this was an in- 
rease of only .8 of a per cent over 


the 1955 figure of 139,651. Thus the 
South’s gain represented a_ rise of 
exactly seven per cent more than the 
nation. 

The accompanying chart gives a 
breakdown of the relative standing 
of the 15 Southern states for 1956 as 
compared to 1955. 


20 


new businesses in the nation during 
1956. Indicative of the trend to South- 
ern business sites is the fact that al- 
though New York and California led 
Florida in the number of new 
porate enterprises. their rate of growth 
is far behind that of Florida. 

New York ranks first in the nation 
with 27,211 new chartered 
in 1956; but this is a definite drop 
from New York’s 1955 total of 28.149. 
California is second with 14,799 new 
businesses reported in 1956, as com- 
pared with 14,645 chartered in 1955. 
California’s increase. therefore, is 156 
as compared to Florida’s 1,440, 


cor- 


concerns 


Texas recorded the second largest 
number of new incorporations in the 
South last year. Established in that 
state in 1956 were 6.193 new concerns 

304 more than were reported new in 
1955. Another Southern pacemaker is 
Maryland, reporting the third largest 
number—2.573—of new 
the South in 1956. 

December, 1956, was the fifth month 
last year to show a drop—6.5 per 
cent—from the like period of 1955 
for the United States as a whole. The 
following chart shows that nearly half 
of the Southern states at least held 
their own, while Arkansas and Florida 


concerns in 





made impressive gains during the 
month of December. 1956. 

Dec. Dec. 

State 1956 1955 

ALABAMA 66 66 

Pacing the South was Florida which ARKANSAS 75 ee 

recorded 6.847 new incorporations in FLORIDA 78 667 

1956—a total of 1.440 more than the TENNESSEE 134 134 

1955 figure of 7407. Also, Florida VIRGINIA 171 160 

reported the third largest number of W. VIRGINIA 56 56 

TOTAL NEW BUSINESS IN THE SOUTH 

State 1956 1955 
ALABAMA 1.076 1,039 
ARKANSAS 710 559 
FLORIDA 8.847 7.407 
GEORGIA 2.110 2,021 
KENTUCKY 1,163 1222 
LOUISANA 1.793 1.598 
MARYLAND 25s 2.627 
MISSISSIPPI 654 629 
NORTH CAROLINA 1.765 1,813 
OKLAHOMA 1.408 1.517 
SOUTH CAROLINA 928 881 
TENNESSEE 1,475 1,503 
TEXAS 6.193 5.889 
VIRGINIA PINS 1,930 
W. VIRGINIA 719 719 
TOTAL 33,571 31,354 
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Texas Market 
For Electronics 
Is Expanding 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS. Pro- 
ducers of electronic equipment in other 
states are finding a big market in Texas. 

Bill R. Shelton, research assistant of 
the Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, said the state buys annually about 
$15,422,000 worth of such equipment 
from outside sources. 

At the present time, it was pointed 
out, electronic manufacturing in Texas 
is primarily of an assembling nature, 
and more than 90 per cent of the com- 
ponents used in these assemblies come 
from out of state. 

Included in ihe Texas-assembled 
items are radios, seismograph equip- 
ment, and medical diagnosing and 
treating facilities. 

As a consequence, the experiment 
station researchers believe, any elec- 
tronic component manufacturers locat- 
ing in the state will find a market not 
only in this area but also in adjoining 
states. 


ALCO Acquires 
New Plant Site 


HOUSTON. A new industrial site 
in Houston has been acquired by 
ALCO Products, Inc., as the eventual 
production center for the company’s 
rapidly growing petroleum industry 
equipment business. 

ALCO has just established its pe- 
troleum industry equipment division 
headquarters and has relocated _ its 
district sales offices here. 

The new industrial site. containing 
107 acres. is served by the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 

The company said it had no im- 
mediate plans for utilizing the site 
here but hopes to begin construction 
in the not too distant future. 


Currently, ALCO manufactures heat 
exchangers, finned tube products, well- 
head equipment and specialty valves 
at its Beaumont, Texas, plant which is 
part of the new division. Plants are 
also at other points over the nation, 
while the main offices are in New York. 
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Texas Eastman 
Ups Capacity 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS. Production 
capacity of Tenite Polyethylene man- 
ufacturing facilities of Texas Eastman 
Company have been increased again, 
it was announced here. 

W. S. Vaughn, president of Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., said that with 


the addition of the new equipment at 
the Longview plant, annual capacity 
has now been increased to 55 million 
pounds, 

Eastman Chemical markets the pro- 
ducts of both Texas and Tennessee 
Eastman which are divisions of Fast- 
man Kodak Company. 

This is the second substantial in- 
crease in the capacity of the Texas 
plant since Eastman began commer- 
cial deliveries of Tenite Polyethylene 
plastic resin late in 1954, 





Multi-story parking garage, Ninth and Cary Streets, Richmond, Va. Architects, 
Carneal and Johnston; Contractors, Doyle and Russell; both firms of Richmond. 


In Modern-Age Design... 


there’s no substitute OMY Ul 
® 


Another tribute to the versatility of Solite lightweight structural 





concrete. Only fine and coarse Solite aggregate was used in the 


design mix of the above structure. Result—savings up to one- 


third the weight of ordinary concrete. 


Solite light weight structural concrete is effectively serving the 


building industry wherever the reduction of deadweight, insulation 


and refractory concrete are a primary consideration. 


NS 77/77; 


Plants: Aquadale, N. C. 


Offices: P. O. Box 9138, Richmond, Va. 





Bremo Bluff, Va. 


P. O. Box 1843, Charlotte, N. C. 


WATCH FOR NEW PLANT OPENING SOON 


FOR BETTER BUILDING — consult your architect or 
engineer. No matter what your building needs, their 


professional advice can save your time and money! 
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The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company will build this warehouse in Charlotte to handle meat processing and cold storage. The plant will cost 


$1.15 million and will employ 159 persons. Land is available for future expansion of the building. 


A&P MEAT WAREHOUSE 
BEING BUILT AT CHARLOTTE 


CHARLOTTE. Work is in progress 
here on a processing and cold storage 
meat distribution warehouse, involving 
an investment totaling approximately 
$1,250,000, for The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company. 

P. M. Bealer Jr., vice president in 
charge of A&P operations in the Caro- 
linas, said the new structure will have 
77,000 square feet of floor space. Com- 
pletion is anticipated by late this year. 

The building will be constructed 
and owned by the Piedmont & North- 
ern Railway for lease to A&P. Lo- 
cated in the P&N’s Chemway Industrial 
District, the facility will be on a site 
of approximately five acres. 

The first A&P meat warehouse to 
be located in this section of the coun- 
try, the new structure will be of brick, 
steel and concrete construction. There 
is sufficient land area in the site to 
provide for a future extension of the 
building 150 feet northward and for 
a smaller addition to the South. 


Completion of the new unit will 
bring to four the number of major 
structures, in addition to stores, op- 
erated by A&P in the Charlotte area, 
and six in North Carolina. 


Company officials estimate that 
some two million pounds of fresh 
meat would be handled weekly 


through the Charlotte meat warehouse, 
replacing the present system of direct 
store delivery by packers. 

Approximately 150 persons will be 
employed by the addition of the meat 
warehousing to A&P operations here, 
it was pointed out. 

Under U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture supervision, the meats will be 
processed for delivery to A&P stores 
in refrigerated trucks. Among the 
principal fluctions of the plant will 
be the processing of luncheon meats, 
bacon, smoked hams and other meat 
items. 

Construction work is being done by 
the J. A. Jones Construction Company 
of Charlotte. 


New Beach City 
Set For Florida 


VERO BEACH, FLA. Plans to de- 
velop an extensive area of land on the 
east coast of Florida, at a cost in ex- 
cess of $200 million, have been an- 
nounced by Vero Investors Limited. 

The land was acquired by Vero 
from Fred R. Tuerk, industrialists, 
rancher and financier, for approxi- 
mately $4.5 million. 

The new municipality to be built 
will be called Indian River Shores. 
The site of the new town has three and 
a half miles of ocean front and more 
than 40 miles of waterfront property 
on rivers, bays and islands. There are 
some 3,500 acres of land in the area. 

Development of the new community 
will be handled by St. Francis Corpo- 
ration which is headed by Kennith 
Frank Jr., president. He is also presi- 
dent of Kennith Frank Associates of 
Washington, D.C. 

Page S. Hopkins, of the firm of 
Maddox and Hopkins, Silver Spring, 
Maryland, has been named consulting 
engineer for the project. He said 
the new community’s site will average 

8 feet above sea level. 
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ROTH COMPANY 
EXPANDS PLANT 
IN BURLINGTON 


BURLINGTON, N.C. The Chester 
H. Roth Company here has announced 
plans to begin operating seamless 
hosiery machines in Burlington. 

The machinery will be located in 
an existing building that Roth had 
been using previously for other pur- 
poses and which contains some 20,000 
square feet of floor space. 

The company also is taking over a 
building, which has 15,000 square 
feet of space, that was formerly used 
by the Foster Hosiery Mills of Bur- 
lington. 

Roth’s new operation will employ 
175 persons and have a payroll of 
approximately $500,000 annually. It 
will produce about 6,000 pairs of hose 
a week. 

The plant was scheduled to begin 
work around April 1. 

Pointing to other new developments 
in Burlington, Chamer of Commerce 
Manager George D. Colclough said 
Western Electric is building an addi- 
tion to its plant here. He said also 
that Webco's Tricot operation plans to 
erect here during this year a new 
finishing plant which will have 20,000 
square feet of floor space. 


More Oklahoma Units 
Planned By Blue Bell 
COALGATE, OKLA. Blue Bell, Inc.. 


is opening plants here and in Ada. 
Oklahoma, according to E. W. Weant. 
vice president of the company. 
Weant said operations are being 
started at temporary locations in the 
two cities, but it is expected that new 
plants will be built, possibly in 1958. 
The Coalgate plant, 31st in the com- 
pany group, will employ some 250 
persons, with an annual payroll of 
between $500,000 and $600,000 within 
three years. Wrangler brand blue 
jeans will be manufactured here. 
Blue Bell’s Ada and _ Coalgate 
plants, Weant said, are the first of 
possibly seven to be located in Okla- 
homa. 
The company claims to be the 
world’s largest producer of work and 
play clothes. 
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Palm Beach County 
offers a big plus 


to industries seeking the 
advantage of SKILLED LABOR 


If you need skilled people for your quality production, the Port 
of Palm Beach and Palm Beach County offer advantages in 
re-locating or establishing branch operations. This area’s 
world-famous ‘‘way of life’? and working conditions offer you 
a magnet to attract all the skilled people you need, including 
technicians, engineers, and other specialists. In addition, the 
low rate of absenteeism and turnover of this contented, highly 
productive pool contributes to reduce your labor costs .. . ““We 
have found Palm Beach County excellent for manufacturing 
—labor is plentiful; climate and working conditions inspire 
a high morale.’’— Fred F. Patten, Patten Co., Inc. 


This favorable skilled and semi-skilled labor situation 
combined with an excellent port (Florida’s first in foreign trade 
value), thousands of acres of plant site availabilities, ample 
railroad truck transportation, low maintenance costs, and 
strategic location to three prospering, growing markets make 
Palm Beach County worth looking into today. 


Special Opportunities Now for defense industries, contrac- 


tors and sub-contractors, electronics, plastics and related fields. 





If your business is concerned with skilled labor costs 
and availabilities, write on your letterhead for free: 
“INDUSTRIAL INDICATORS” One of the most comprehensive, 
factual presentations ever offered industrial management 
executives. Your inquiry will be kept strictly confidential. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. M-2 @ P.O. Box 990 
Port of Palm Beach @ West Palm Beach, Florida 
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Metal & Thermit Corporation has announced plans to begin construction of the chemical processing plant, shown in the above drawing, at Car- 


rollton, Kentucky. The new facility will be on a tract of 163 acres and is expected to employ from 30 to 35 persons. It will produce organic chemi- 
cals for the plastics, textile, pharmaceutical and other industries. 





TWO SOUTHERN PLANTS 
ANNOUNCED BY DU PONT 


Titanium Dioxide To Be Produced in Tennessee; 
Output of Silicon Slated At New Carolina Unit. 


WILMINGTON. DEL. The Du 
Pont Company. with headquarters 
here. has announced plans for two 
huge new plants in the South. one at 
New Johnsonville. Tennessee. and the 
other at Brevard, North Carolina. 

The plant in Tennessee, to be on a 
1.500-acre site, will produce titanium 
dioxide and will have a capacity of 
125 tons a day. The white pigment is 
widely used in paint. floor coverings, 
paper, plastics and many other prod- 
ucts, 

At Brevard, Du Pont will build the 
nation’s first full-scale plant for the 
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production of hyper-pure silicon. a 
vital part of many electronic and 
electrical devices. It will be on a site 
of 10.500 acres. 

The titanium dioxide plant will em- 
ploy initially a total of 400 persons 
in its operating force. and there will 
he a construction force of more than 
1.000 at the peak of building activity. 
It is expected that the plant will be 
in Operation early in 1959, 

Du Pont has two other titanium 
pigment plants. one at Baltimore, and 
the other at Edge Moor. Delaware. 
Both are undergoing expansion of fa- 
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cilities. 


The silicon plant at Brevard will 
employ about 200 persons in its oper- 
ating force, although future plans call 
for a still larger unit. There will be 
about 300 persons in the construction 
force during the peak building period. 


It is planned that this new facility 
will be in operation early in 1958, 
and it is expected to produce about 
50.000 pounds annually of semi-con- 
ductor grade silicon annually. 


The Du Pont Company also has ex- 
ercised an option to purchase a plant 
site of about 600 acres on the Missis- 
sippi River 27 miles upstream from 
New Orleans and just west of the town 
of Laplace, La., it was announced here. 


The option was exercised by Du 
Pont’s Polychemicals Department to 
provide for possible future expansion 
of the department's business. The 
department manufactures plastics ma- 
terials, industrial chemicals. and_ in- 
termediates used in making nylon. 
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Seuth's Growth WYiutbelievalle’ 


A native Texan, who is one of the nation's top industrialists, tells 
here his impression of the South's economy and the growing 
importance of the area both as a market and a source of raw 
and finished materials... 


DETROIT. Like many other people 
in the United States. I find the eco- 
nomic changes which have occurred 
in the South since the end of World 
War If almost unbelievable—even 
though I have read pages of statistics 
which reveal what is happening. and 
even though I have personally ob- 
served what is going on in a number 
of the states. 

It is apparent that a sweeping eco- 
nomic upsurge is in progress through- 
out the area. The new South is vibrant 
and dynamic—an area in which thou- 
sands of people have begun an en- 
tirely new way of life. 

To me as an automobile man. one 
facet of this progress is particularly 
interesting. It is the tremendous in- 
crease in automobile registrations. 
Back in 1945, passenger car registra- 
tions in 16 southern states and the 
District ‘of Columbia totaled 6.213.- 
130. By 1955. just 10 years later, car 
registrations in these same states had 
increased to 14.668.871. a jump of 
nearly eight and = one-half million 
cars! This regional rate of increase, 
incidentally, is substantially higher 
than the national increase rate. It is 
obvious that the South is a vigorously 
growing market for automobiles. 


Southern Sales High 


Sales of Chrysler Corporation auto- 
mobiles in the South represent an im- 
portant proportion of our total sales 
volume. Deliveries in our company’s 
Atlanta sales zone. for example—a 
zone which includes the states of 
Georgia, Florida. and Alabama— 
amounted to nearly 6 per cent of our 
total U. S. sales for the first 20 days 
of January this year. 

The Dallas zone. which covers 
Texas and New Mexico. is receiving 
almost 5 per cent of our total U. S. 
production. These deliveries and oth- 
ers in the southern area account for 
March, 
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By L. L. COLBERT 
President, Chrysler Corporation 


roughly a quarter of our total output. 
We expect even higher sales percent- 
ages in the South this year with the 
advent of the Spring selling season. 
For another aspect of the automo- 
bile industry's activity in the South. 
let's look at some of the products 
Chrysler Corporation receives from 
the South for the manufacture and 
assembly of automotive products. 
High on the list’ of materials 
shipped to us from the South are the 
cotton headlining and the synthetic 
and coated fabrics used for uphol- 
stery. door panels, and car interior 


trim. During a typical production 
year. our fabric requirements for such 
purposes amount to more than 18 
million yards. Carpeting is another 
item shipped to us in large quantities 
from the South, principally from 
North Carolina. Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia. Some 75 per cent of all textiles 
used in Chrysler-built cars are ob- 
tained in southern. states. 

The crating used by our Export 
division for shipping cars and trucks 
abroad is made of lumber from south- 
ern mills. To meet our requirements 
for these boxes during a single month 





Chrysler President L. L. Colbert is shown with Mrs. Colbert as they return from a recent trip to 
Europe where they inspected Chrysler overseas plants. 
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we use more than 1,000,000 board 
feet of lumber. 

Southern petroleum products, too, 
are required in volume. We use from 
eight to nine tank car-loads of soluble 
oil each month. The transmission fluid 
in cars with automatic drive shipped 
from our plants fill four tank cars 
each month. We average seven tank 
cars of enamel reducer per month, 
and motor oil requirements for a 
single year can mean as many as 
1,500,000 gallons of oil. All these 
products are essential in our manu- 


facturing operations. 


Travels in Region 


Because of dealer meetings and 
other conferences throughout — the 
South I am doing an_ increasing 


amount of traveling in this area. On 
these flying trips I continually am im- 
pressed by the scores of new manu- 
facturing plants sprawling over areas 
which not long ago were cotton fields 
or farms. I seldom see many homes 
in the immediate vicinity of these 
plants, but I do see hundreds of auto- 
mobiles parked on all sides. The 
people employed in these plants, I 
have learned, think nothing of driv- 
ing 30 or more miles to work in order 
to continue living in homes located in 
communities many miles away. 

- Factories, happily, need no longer 
be built in congested urban areas, but 
can now be constructed far out in the 
countryside where manufacturing fa- 
cilities and working conditions ap- 
proach the ideal. The machine has 
brought a new prosperity to the South, 
but it is the automobile which is 
transporting the worker to the ma- 
chine so that production can be main- 
tained and living standards further 
improved. 

These new plants in operation 
throughout the South have helped to 
promote a rate of economic growth 
unmatched by any other section of 
the country. Fifty years ago the south- 
ern states had only 9 per cent of the 
countrys manufacturing facilities. 
Today they have nearly 25 per cent, 
and experts tell us that 80 per cent 
of these new factories have been built 
expressly to fulfill the needs of south- 
ern consumers. 

Five of the southern states that 
make up what is frequently called the 


“Deep South”—Alabama, Georgia. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 


Carolina—report that their manufac- 
turing output, personal income, and 
retail sales have increased more than 
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there by trading in cotton. 


present position. 


returns there for a visit. 





As president of Chrysler Corporation, Lester L. *“Tex” Col- 
bert directs the operations of one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of passenger cars and trucks. He was elected president 
on November 3, 1950, succeeding K. T. Keller who at that 
time became chairman of the board. 

During the previous 17 years he had served in varied execu- 
tive positions with Chrysler, and prior to being made chief 
executive of the corporation he had been president of the 
Dodge Division, the largest division of the company. 

Colbert was born in Oakwood, Texas, on June 13, 1905, 
where his father, Lum Herbert Colbert, had established a 
general store and was a cotton buyer. In his early teens he 
was taught by his father how to buy and sell spot cotton, and 
he earned enough in this highly competitive field during 
vacations to pay his way through college. Following his gradu- 
ation from the University of Texas at the age of 19, he went 
to Harvard University Law School. He also financed himself 


After completing his law course, Colbert was employed as a 
law clerk with the New York firm now named Kelley, Drye, 
Newhall & Maginnes, general counsel for Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. He later was named resident attorney for the company 
at Detroit, and there was launched the career that led to his 


Colbert and his wife, the former Daisy Gorman of Oakwood, 
maintain a home in Texas, and twice each year the family 








six times over what they were in 1939, 

Textile business in South Carolina 
is now greater than in Massachusetts. 
Georgia has an aircraft plant which 
is the biggest single manfacturing in- 
stallation in the South. Louisiana, 
Georgia, and South Carolina together 
are turning out more than a million 
tons of paper a year. And down in 
Baton Rouge, which boasts of one of 
the most concentrated industrial areas 
in the country, one company alone is 
turning out more than 700 different 
products! 


Diversification 

Although King Cotton still reigns 
in a number of the southern states, he 
is being severely challenged by other 
and Cattle, 


crops products. grain, 
steel, textiles, papermaking, chemi- 


cals and synthetics—these are increas- 
ing at astounding speed. In Georgia 
alone, income from cattle, hogs, poul- 
try and dairy products is now larger 
than that from cotton and tobacco. 
Industrial activity naturally stimu- 
lates growth in other fields—and 
makes for higher personal income 
across the board. According to the re- 
port issued by the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency last 
year, the per capita income of the 
South in 1929 was only half the aver- 
age for the United States. By 1955 
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the per capita income had risen to 70 
per cent of the national average 
still not what it should be, but a chal- 
lenge which the South is meeting prac- 
tically everywhere. 

The most significant thing, however. 
is that during this period per capita 
income in the South, measured in 
terms of current dollars, has increased 
by 257 per cent while the increase for 
the rest of the country has been 14] 
per cent. And more than half the gain 
made since 1929 was made during the 
1940-1945 World War II era. 

Also significant is the fact that 
total personal income between 1940 
and 1955 increased on the average of 
277 per cent for the nation as a 
whole, but a robust 355 per cent for 
the South itself. These figures speak 
for themselves. 

Another manifestation of the new 
economy in the South is the boom in 
the banking business. Banking re- 
sources in the United States during 
the past 15 years have increased ap- 
proximately three times, but in the 
South they have increased from four 
to eight times! Here is further strong 
evidence of the increased financial ac- 
tivity, both by individuals and by 
business in general—and the increased 
income levels such activity reflects. 
Yet, with consumer income and con- 
sumer buying at unprecedented levels 
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“The New South is vibrant and dynamic—an 
entirely new way of life." 


today, think what they may attain 
during the next ten years if 10,000 
additional plants are built in the 
South as predicted by the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry. 

Chrysler Corporation hopes to build 
an increasing share of the cars and 
trucks which will be sold in the South- 
ern states during these exciting years. 
I know, too. that in our long-range 
planning we shall give serious con- 
sideration to the possibility of estab- 
lishing a southern assembly plant to 
augment the plants we now have in 
Michigan, California, Indiana, and 
Delaware. At the present time, nearly 
29 per cent of our dealer organization 
is concentrated in 16 southern states 
and the District of Columbia. We 
aim to have outstanding sales and 
service facilities in the fast-growing 
southern market. 

In view of the great economic 
changes now under way—changes 
which give every indication of ex- 
tending far into the future, the South 
will continue to offer tremendous op- 
portunities for the automobile indus- 
try and to industries of all kinds. 

Increased use of automobiles will 
contribute to the prosperity of the 
South as a whole. As an automobile 
man I am proud of the part our in- 
dustry is playing in the economic ex- 
pansion of the South. The personal 
and commercial transportation pro- 
vided by passenger cars and trucks is 
a vital factor in that expansion. 
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R. E. SCHULER PROMOTED; 
SEES FURTHER EXPANSION 


BIRMINGHAM. R. E. Schuler, the 
man who has directed Anderson Elec- 
tric Company here through a remark- 
able period of growth, has set his 
sights on another era of outstanding 
development for his firm. 

Schuler, who recently moved up to 
the position of chairman of the board, 
has been a driving force in the com- 
pany for the past 32 years. 

His leadership has helped Anderson 
Electric grow from a small brass foun- 
dry making die castings and special 
order material to a recognized leader 
in the manufacture of electrical power 
connectors, clamps, fittings and acces- 
sories. 

Today, the company makes 75 per 
cent of all connectors used in all na- 
tional transformer production, and the 
organization is completely _self-suffi- 
cient from ingot to finished product. 
A pioneer in the use of aluminum, An- 
derson Electric’s output is now 75 per 
cent in that metal. 

Schuler in 1956 was named Man of 
the Year by the Alabama Council of 
the National Association of Foremen, 
and he is a member of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 

Succeeding Schuler as __ president 
when he moved up to board chairman 
was Thomas H. Fox. formerly execu- 
tive vice president. Fox also assumed 


the additional duties of treasurer and 
general manager of the company. 

Prior to his 10-year association with 
Anderson, Fox was with the legal de- 
partment of the First National Bank 
of Birmingham. 

Other executive changes included 
the election of John H. Schuler as vice 
president and secretary. He has been 
with Anderson Electric for eight years 
and was formerly assistant to Fox. 

R. L. Lock, vice president, is con- 
tinuing in his present capacity and 
completes the executive staff of the 


company. 





John H. Schuler, vice president, Anderson Elec- 
tric Corp. 





R. E. Schuler, new Anderson Electric board chairman, looks forward to another era of expansion 


in his fast-growing firm. 
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OTHER NEWSMAKERS: 








E, Allen Lindley—Named southern 
gional sales manager of industrial line tools 
for Skil Corporation, portable power tool 
manufacturer, in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

John Potter Appointed manager of 
community relations for Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corporation, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Stirling Turner—Promoted to the newly- 
created post of assistant to the plant man- 
ager of the Chemstrand Corporation nylon 
plant, Pensacola, Florida. 

James A. Dildy—Named area and indus- 
trial development director for Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

William S. Ginn—Native of Atlanta and 
graduate of Georgia Tech, has been elected 
a vice president of the General Electric 
Company and is stationed at Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

J. “Bob” Jamison—Appointed vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales for the Lambert Cor- 
poration of Florida, a paint. waterproofing 


re- 


and building construction firm. with head- 
quarters at Orlando. 
Dr. James G. Harlow—Elected execu- 


tive vice president of the Frontiers of Science 
Foundation of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. 

Lee F. Samler—Appointed vice president 
and general manager of the Saran Yarns 
Company of Odenton, Maryland. Saran is 
jointly owned by the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany and the National Plastic Products 
Company. 

Fred T. “Pat” Thayer Construction 
company executive is the new president of 
the Builders Exchange, central organization 
of the construction industry in Memphis. 

Floyd A. White, Jr.—Named sales man- 
ager of the Southeastern region for Vulcan 
Stee] Container Company, Birmingham. 

Charles B. Litthe—Has taken the posi- 
tion of Southwestern sales manager for Vul- 
can Steel Container, Birmingham. 

Myron L. Ball—Appointed district sales 
manager in Atlanta for Blaw-Knox Com 
pany’s Power Piping & Sprinkler Division. 

Nelson J. Kemp—Elected vice president 
in charge of finance for Continental Gin Co., 
Birmingham. 

George C. Morgan—Named vice _presi- 
dent in charge of the Industrial Division of 
Continental Gin, Birmingham. 

Barney L. Crowe—Promoted to the po- 
sition of manager of the newly-formed Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, sales division of the 
General Tire & Rubber Company. 

Irvine D. Daniels — Appointed general 
manager of General Electric’s receiving tube 
department at Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Elmer G. Shue—Has been made South- 
eastern regional service manager of the 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company, 
Towson, Maryland. 

Robert J. DeLargey—Advanced to the 
post of director of engineering for the Chem- 
ical Divisions of Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical Corporation, at South Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

Dr. Harold C. Fisher Chief of the 
Southern Utilization Research Branch, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at New Orleans, 
has received the Southern Chemist Award 
and was cited as “a brilliant research scien- 
tist and inspiring and untiring leader of re- 
search.” 
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James M. Johnston — Elected to the 
board of directors of the Atlantic Research 
Corporation, Alexandria, Virginia. He is 
senior partner in the Washington, D.C., 
investment banking firm of Johnston, Lemon 
& Company. 


W. R. Hutson — Named vice president 


and secretary of the Hutson Division of 
the Gibson-Homans Company, Conyers, 
Georgia. Previously he was secretary-treas- 
urer of the firm. 


W. C. MeKay — Appointed — executive 
vice president of the newly-formed Kershaw 
Equipment Leasing Corporation. He was 
formerly assistant vice president in charge 
of operations at Philadelphia. In his new 
capacity he will have headquarters at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

E. Monroe Hornsby — Elected man- 
ager of the Mid-States branch of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills. A vice president of the 
company, Hornsby is a native of Atlanta 
and before his latest change was manager 
of Fulton’s St. Louis branch. 

R. L. Huffines, Jr. — Named chair- 
man of the board of the recently-formed 
Southern Division of Frank G. Binswanger, 
Inc. Huffines. former president of Textron, 
Inc., resides in White Hall, South Carolina, 
and Greenwich, Connecticut. 

C. E. Russell — Elevated from works 
manager to vice president in charge of 
manufacturing at the J. B. Beaird Company, 
Inc., Sheveport manufacturer of heavy steel 
products. 

Richard Wiegand — Appointed direc- 
tor of the short courses and conferences 
department at the Georgia Tech Engineer- 
ing Extension Division. 

George S. Adams —— Named manager 
of General accounting for Atlantic Steel 
Company, Atlanta. He is a native of Athens, 
Georgia. 

Randolph M. Dunean — Appointed 
manager of General Electric’s receiving 
tube plant at Owensboro, Kentucky. Pre- 
viously he had been manager of finance at 
Owensboro. 

R. H. Fisackerly — Promoted to gen- 
eral sales manager for Mississippi Chemical 
Corporation, Yazoo City. He formerly served 
MCC as field representative and later as 
director of field services. 


Leonard T. Kernen — Joined staff of 
Sessions Engineering Company, Chicago. 


He previously was assistant director of the 
industrial development division of the Ken- 
tucky State Department of Economic De- 
velopment and is a native of Frankfort. 
Maj. Gen. Harry O. Reichelderfer — 


Named Assistant vice president in the 
Physical Sciences Division of Southwest 
Research Institute. Dallas. Retired from 
the U.S. Army. Reichelderfer is former 


deputy commanding general of the Fourth 
Army. 


Fred A. Kusta — Appointed — general 
plant manager of Vulcan Steel Container 
Company, Birmingham. 

John Carson — Named _ superinten- 


dent of Vulean Steel Container, Birmingham. 

W. J. Winfree — Appointed superin- 
tendent of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
at Tampa. 
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C. H. Lineberger — Transferred from 
Tampa to Atlanta as superintendent of the 
Seaboard’s Georgia Division. 

John M. Wasson — Elected vice pres- 
ident and general manager—North Carolina 
for Southern Bell Telephone and telegraph 
Company. He formerly was South Carolina 
vice president and general manager. 

Walter G. Edwards — Named South 
Carolina general manager for Southern Bell. 

Frank Newton — Appointed Alabama 
general manager for the Southern Bell. 

J. de Lincoln, Jr. — Elected vice pres- 
ident-Southern region, with headquarters 
in Houston, Texas, for Air Reduction Sales 
Company. 

E. R. Brooks — Appointed vice presi- 
dent for production at Atlanta Paper Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Cotton Institute 
Sets Convention 
At Palm Beach 


CHARLOTTE. N.C. American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute President 
Fk. E. Grier of Greenwood. S.C.. has 
announced that the trade association’s 
annual convention will be held in 
Palm Beach April 4-6. An attendance 
of between 800 and 1.000 is expected. 

Grier said that details of the con- 
vention would be announced later, 
hut it is expected that developments 
in the battle against textile imports 
from will be 
important topic. 


low-wage countries an 

The Institute has devoted much time 
in the past year to the imports prob- 
lem. 

Officers and eight new board mem- 
bers will be elected at the convention. 
if custom is followed. L. G. Hardman, 
Jr.. of Commerce, Ga.. the first vice 
president, will become president. 

Other officers of the Institute are: 
Halbert M. Jones of Laurinburg, N.C., 
second vice president; Robert C. Jack- 
son, Washington, executive vice presi- 
dent. and F. S. Love. Charlotte, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Convention information, including 
room reservation forms, transportation 
schedules and other data, have been 
sent to ACMI member mills from 
Maine to Texas. Similar information 
will be sent to associate members from 
allied industries. 

A meeting of the Institute’s board 
of directors on April 3 will precede 
the convention. A luncheon meeting 
of the new board will close the conven- 
tion Saturday afternoon, April 6. 
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Alcoa Installs 
20,000-Foot | 
New Pipe Line 


POINT COMFORT, TEXAS. Instal- 
lation of a major aluminum, gas-carry- 
ing pipe line that resists corrosion with- 
out costly external protection was com- 
pleted recently by Aluminum Company 
of America. 

Eight inches in diameter and 20,000 
ft. in length, the big pipe line ranks as 
the largest, longest unprotected alumi- 
num gas transmission line now in serv- 
ice. It was installed by Lavaca Pipe Line 
Company as part of the gas transporta- 
tion system servicing Alcoa’s Point 
Comfort (Tex.) operations. 

Extending through nearly four miles 
of rural area, the schedule 40 pipe is 
buried in soil ranging from sand and 
gumbo, to salty marsh. Completely de- 
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Worker uses welder on a length of pipe instalied by Lavaca Pipe Line Company in Texas. The 


aluminum pipe is in 40-foot lengths. 


void of protective coatings and anodes, 
the aluminum line is shielded only by 
electrical insulation at certain flanged 
joints. Anodes will be installed on test 
sections, however, to provide a detailed 
study of their effectiveness. 


Alcoa is counting on the high cor- 
rosion-resistance of aluminum pipe to 
deliver long, efficient, low-cost service. 
Performance of the pipe line is expected 
to confirm dramatically the light metal’s 
suitability for tough oil country use. 





Extending through nearly four miles of rural Texas area, this Alcoa aluminum pipe line was buried completely devoid of protective coatings and 
anodes. It runs through terrain varying from sand to salty marsh. 
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The Atlantic Steel Company's new rod and bar mill in Atlanta has more than 22,000 square feet of Alsynite translucent Fiberglas panels to let 
in light. The panels, visible in roof, are made by combining Fiberglas mat with polyester resins under heat and pressure. The building is 749 feet 
long and 100 feet wide. 








Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 
| INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
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SPRINGS » <.nome ws 
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WHO THEY ARE... WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Commander Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., American Products manufactured and distributed in 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwest Porcelain Stee! Corp., Pedrick Laboro- the national market (many of them export- 
tories, Inc., Orbit Valve Co., National Tank Co., Frank Wheatley Pump and ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel and panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Lincoin Electric Co., Southwest Steel Corp., gated Boxes, Zine Products, Steel, Electric 
Stendard Magnesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mfg. Co., Sheffield Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Mo-Vi, Inc., Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
Beyles Galvanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Santa Fe Engineering and ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 


Paints and V arnishes Building Materials 
me) . . ° . ’ 
Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. and many others d } ‘ 


De ater SITES @ TRACKAGE @ WAREHOUSES @ ABUNDANT WATER 

W HY? @ NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER @ SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
gw CONDITIONS @ COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 

nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 











Write tor Complete Information 


SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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Tool Engineers 
Will Celebrate 
With Broadcast 


HOUSTON. The Silver Anniver- 
sary of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers will be climaxed during the 
week of March 23-28 at the annual 
meeting in Houston of the organiza- 
tion. 

Included on the program«will be a 
closed-circuit broadcast to the various 
ASTE chapters on the night of March 
25 when the anniversary banquet is 
held. 

One outstanding feature of the 
broadcast will be the simultaneous 
installation of all national chapter 
officers and directors—more than 1,100 
of them in 143 chapters all over the 
United States and Canada. 

Other portions of the broadcast will 
include live comments and_ salutes 
from chief industrial executives, states- 
men, educators, foreign dignitaries 
and entertainers. 

Another first in the expansion of 
the organization’s operations on a 
world-wide basis will be the actual 
on-the-spot long distance telephone 
chartering of an Australian chapter, 
as part of the broadcast. 

Still another news event will be the 
release of some new and_ previously 
restricted information on Project Van- 
guard, the Earth Satellite operation. 


Southern Pine 
Sets April Meet 


NEW ORLEANS. The tools that 
will mold the future of the Southern 
pine lumber industry will be presented 
here April 8 through 10 at the 42nd 
annual convention of the Southern 
Pine Association. 

The huge exposition will be held 
on the New Orleans lake front, ae- 
cording to W. R. Warner, of Warren. 
Arkansas, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s Mechanical Efficiency Commit- 
tee. All the latest equipment for 
lumber manufacturing and_ logging 
will be on display. he said. 

The forthcoming event will be the 
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fourth of its type sponsored by the 
organization during annual meetings. 
Earlier expositions were conducted in 
1950, 1953 and 1955. Chairman 
Warner said, however, that the new 
edition will be far more complete and 
more significant than its predecessors. 

“This New Year,” he said, “finds 
the industry confronted with fresh 
rises in operating costs. It also finds 
the Southern Pine Association en- 
gaged in a crusade for standards—the 
promotion of quality lumber. More 


mechanization is a must,” he con- 
tinued, “first to help offset rising costs 
and, secondly, to establish the close 
quality control essential to the success 
of a program of standards.” 

Warner pointed out further that the 
integration of forest products manu- 
facture has arrived and is spreading 
throughout the Southern lumber in- 
dustry. He said it is highly significant 
that small mill operators, as well as 
the large ones, are aware of the need 
for mechanization. 





One Source For Your 
Laboratory Needs... 


W. H. Curtin & Company provides 
one dependable source for all of 
your laboratory requirements. Four 
warehouses and three sales offices 
strategically located in cities of the 
South and Southwest are staffed 
with experienced technical person- 
nel and equipped with the most 
modern facilities to handle your re- 
quirements Curtin Technical Repre- 
sentatives are ready to help you 
with your laboratory problems and 
assist in the selection and service 
of your equipment. Our subsidiary, 
Curtin de Mexico, S.A. de C.V., in 
Mexico City offers these same serv- 
ices in Mexico. Save time and money 
by ordering everything from Curtin 
—where complete stocks and facili- 


ties assure you of the best of service. 


W.H.LURTIN & CO. 


DOMESTIC LABORATORY APPARATUS, FURNITURE & CHEMICALS 
EXPORT® Houston - Dallas - New Orleans 


Established 1922 OS & Jacksonville Mexico City 
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Fork lift truck unloads new steel ‘‘Deltainer”’ 


Company, wholly-owned subsidiary of General Gas Corporation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


DELTA TANK CO. PRODUCES 
MULTI-PURPOSE NEW BIN 


BATON ROUGE. Delia Tank Manu- 
facturing Company here is now in pro- 
duction on a new portable steel bin for 
storage and shipment of granular or 
powdered materials. 

Called “Deltainer,” the unique, 
multi-purpose, highly adapiable and 
weatherproof bin forms the basis for 
the trademarked “Un-Hopper” system 
for shipping of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp. 

The manufacturer claims that the 
new containers cut packaging and stor- 
age costs and provide an economical 


oe 


method of in-plant transportation. 
When shipped by truck or on specially 
designed freight cars. the bins are con- 
sidered part of the carrying vehicle 
and are thus qualified for transporta- 
tion without freight charge on the bins. 

Both shipper and receiver of “Del- 
tainer” shipments can quickly and 
easily demount and transport individual 
bins within their plants with conven- 
tional pallet trucks. fork life trucks or 
overhead cranes. 

Delta Tank is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of General Gas Corporation. 
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of chemicals from a trailer truck bed. The containers are manufactured by Delta Tank Manufacturing 


Homelite Plans 
Summer Move 


GASTONIA. N.C. Homelite is ex- 
pecting to move into its new plant 
here by this coming Summer, it was 
announced by J. Allen Abbott, presi- 
dent of the organization. 

The company. a division of Textron, 
Inc.. will transfer its entire chain saw 
production from its present location 
in Port Chester. N.Y. Between 400 
to 500 persons eventually will be em- 
ployed here. 

The one-story plant, 360 feet on all 
four sides, will have a second story 
section housing a cafeteria and offices 
above the main entrance. It will be 
completely air conditioned and_ will 
have completely new machinery. 
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Tech Develops 
New Chemical 
Surface Finish 


ATLANTA. A new protective coating 
material, for interior and exterior struc- 
tural surfaces, has been developed by 
the Research Institute of the Georgia 
Institute of Technology and is now 
finding widespread use. 


The modified latex emulsions, which 
combine cement and “cementitious” 
materials, are being made available 
through Surco International Corpora- 
tion here. Officials said the concen- 
trates were developed by the Tech Re- 
search Institute after “years of testing.” 


The concentrates are based on Plio- 
lite latex, a product of the Chemical 
Division of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. It was explained that ad- 
dition of the latex to the cement con- 
ventrates provides flexibility, impact 
strength, water resistance and improved 
adhesion to other surfaces. They will 
adhere to concrete, masonry, stone, 
wood, metals, glass, or virtually any 
other clean surface. 





£ 


The front, back and side vertical surfaces of the Delta Sigma Phi fraternity house at Georgia 
Tech are coated with Surco Terrazzo, a product developed at Tech. 


The latex binder developed for in- 
terior applications possesses high ten- 
sile strength and resistance to organic 
fats and oils. It also has remarkable 
hard wearing characteristics on indoor 
surfaces, and is a durable underlay for 
ceramic and quarry tile. 


In addition to water resistance, the 
exterior concentrate offers resistance to 
water, weather, inorganic acids, alka- 
lies and salts, and is outstanding for 
concrete surface finishing and roof 
coating work. It also is used to water- 
proof plaster and stucco surfaces. 
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This new warehouse of Florida Retail Grocers, 


stores in the Florida west coast area. 
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Inc., recently went into operation at Tampa. It has 94,000 square feet of space and serves 221 retail 
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FACTORY WORKERS’ MOBILITY 4 


(Percentage Leaving Jobs) 
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While unemployment figures often are cited 
for an adverse political effect, conversely 
those showing the great number of em- 
ployees who leave their jobs, mostly to 
take advantage of better opportunities, are 
overlooked. 


For instance. last year on the average of 
1 out of 5 employees in manufacturing 
quit their jobs voluntarily. Some retired, 
others were women getting married or re- 
turning to their homes. But the majority 
we.e going to new and better jobs. 


A high degree of mobility of workers is a 
necessary factor in times of rapid indus- 
trial expansion and decentralization. But 
this can be costly to employers during time 
of employee shortages. 


Voluntary ‘‘quits’’ invariably are higher 
when labor markets are tight. This is evi- 
denced by the chart shown at the left, its 
peak rate being during the war years. 





Joseph C. Holmes, ass’stant to the manager of research and development for Philip Morris, Inc., presents a corporate contribution check to Mrs. B. G. 
Heatwold, chairman of the advisory committee of the Virginia Academy of Science. Dr. William G. Guy, President-elect of the academy, looks on. 
The grant will permit cont‘nuation of awards made to outstanding exhibi’ors at the annual exhibit of the academy. 
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The South On the Move: 
Transportation And Travel 


Southerners everywhere are on the 
move, and travel accommodations, 
like this Hotel Statler in Dallds, are 
being constantly improved. Read the 
South's transportation and travel 
story in the following pages. 
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The Oklahoma City toll gate on the Turner Turnpike, approximately 12 miles northeast of Oklahoma's capital city. This is typical of the many 
new road improvements being made to aid motor travel throughout the South. 






Transport Progress Sparks Southern Growth 





On land, on water and in the air improved methods of trans- 
portation are providing a strong stimulus to the over-all eco- 
nomic development of the South. Here is the region's trans- 
portation and travel story... 













By Jouett Davenport, Jr. 












Ever since the days, lost in anti- At no time in history, of course, has = The Southern area of the United 
quity, when man first developed the the ability to move goods and people States has many natural advantages 
wheel and crude boats, and learned to been as great as it is today, and to- to aid the mobility of its people. In 
train beasts of burden, mobility has morrow’s innovations in transporta- addition, the region’s expanding in- 
become an increasingly important fac- tion and travel promise even more dustrial community and rapid growth 
tor in daily living. startling developments. of tourist attractions has given new 
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impetus to transport activities. 

With less than a third of the na- 
tion’s land area, the 15-state Southern 
area has well over a third of the water- 
ways. The region also has. in round 
figures, some 33 per cent of the high- 
way mileage in the United States, 32 
per cent of the railway mileage and 
33 per cent of the airway mileage. 

To accommodate travelers, the 
South has more than six thousand 
hotels and approximately ten thou- 
sand motels. There are also some 
2,500 commercial warehouses and 
freight terminals for the handling of 
a great variety of commodities. 

Back of these man-made facilities 
lie an unsurpassed supply. of support- 
ing natural resources, including water 
power, woodlands, coal. natural gas 
and petroleum. 

From these come the means for pro- 
viding transport power, and they also 
provide a basis for much of the in- 
dustry which is creating an ever- 
increasing need for mobility. 

Motor vehicles, particularly auto- 
mobiles, which have revolutionized 
the economy in the past half century, 
provide directly and indirectly a tre- 
mendous proportion of the business 
and income in the South. 

Over the nation as a whole, one 
out of every seven employed persons 
is working in highway transport in- 
dustries, or a total of 10,092,210. In 
the 15-state Southern area, 3,046,138 
persons are employed in these indus- 
tries or nearly one third of the na- 
tional total. 


Vehicle Registrations 


As shown on one of the accompany- 
ing charts, in 1955 there were 18,116,- 
665 passenger cars, buses and motor 
trucks registered in the South, as 
compared to 62,793,749 for the na- 
tion as a whole. 

A breakdown of the figures for the 
South showed 14,393,891 passenger 
cars, 97,954 buses and 3.624.820 
motor trucks registered. 

Two Southern states rank among 
the top ten in total car registrations. 
Texas ranks sixth with 3,052,093, 
while Florida is tenth in the nation 
with 1,372,955 registrations. 

In motor truck registrations, Texas 
is No. 2 in the nation, with 800,553 
such vehicles licensed. 

Production of automobiles and 
trucks also is an important industry 
in the South, even though Detroit re- 
mains the center of such output. In 
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Washing and sanding facilities for diesel locomotives are located outside the diesel repair shop 
at Norris Yard, the Southern Railway system's $10 million freight yard at Birmingham. 


1956, for instance, branch plants in 
five Southern states produced a total 
of 718,759 units, and this amounted to 
12.4 per cent of the national total 
production. 

With the South having about one- 
third of the highway mileage, travel 
by bus in this region is another major 
means of transportation. This type of 
travel facility also is being constantly 
improved and expanded, and new bus 
terminals are appearing in many 
Southern cities. 

Greyhound Corporation, which is 
the world’s largest passenger trans- 
portation company, currently has un- 
der way, for example, a program to 
provide new stations in seven cities 
at a cost of $11,267,000. Included are 
a new million-dollar terminal at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, another one at Fort 
Lauderdale, and one is planned for 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Concerning the future of bus travel, 
Greyhound President Arthur S. Genet 
has predicted that by 1966 the inter- 
city bus transportation industry will 
be a billion-dollar-a-year industry. or 
more than twice its present level. 
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He added: “I believe that by that 
time the number of communities en- 
tirely dependent on buses for public 
transportation will increase from 50,- 
000 to 100,000. And, as for the buses 
themselves, you're going to see ex- 
citing new developments: Lighter 
weights, more glass, more color, and 
most of all, greater safety .. .” 


New Roads Planned 


The roads upon which the buses, 
trucks and cars travel will be greatly 
augmented in the next 13 years by 
America’s new “magic carpet,” the 
super-highway system which will link 
every state of the Union. 

Not since Caesar's days has the 
world seen anything like this national 
road building program. The Roman 
emperors built a 50,000-mile grid, 
but it took them 500 years to do it. 

President Eisenhower's program 
provides for 41,000 miles of multi- 
lane, divided highways during the 13- 
year period. By the time the program 
is completed, more mileage undoubt- 
edly will have been added. Also, ex- 
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leaving the Port of Mobile and headed for the Caribbean is one of Alcoa's Clippers. This cargo-passenger ship affords a cruise at minimum cost. 
Passenger accommodations aboard the Clipper include 27 staterooms, a swimming pool and other recreational facilities. The passenger list is 
generally 65, making possible a leisurely and informal cruise to a number of Carribbean ports. Cruises vary from 10 to 42 days and offer a 


variety of itineraries. 





FIGURES ON FACTORS IN THE SOUTH’S TRANSPORT PICTURE 


Land 
Area 
Sq. mi. 
51,078 
52,725 
54,262 
58,518 
40,109 
45,177 

9,887 
47,420 


Miss. 
N.C 49,142 


Okla. 
50; 
Tenn. 
Tex. 
Va. 

W. Va. 
Total 
U.S. 
Total 


69,283 
30,594 
41,961 
263,644 
39,899 
24,000 


2,977,128 


Inland 
Water 
Area 


Sq. mi. 


53] 
377 
4,298 
358 
286 
3,346 
690 
296 
3.570 
635 
461 
285 
3,695 
916 
91 


45,259 


SOUTH 877,789 19,836 


Per cent 


SOUTH 29.5 
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High- 


way 


Mile- 


age 
(000) 
67.8 
71.3 
20.2 


224.9 
54.2 
36.2 

3,366.2 
1,095.3 


32.5 


Rail- 


way 


Mile- 


age 

(000) 
5.3 
4.5 
5.1 
6.6 
3.9 
5.0 
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236.5 
79.0 


33.5 


Air- 


way 


Mile- 


age 
(000) 
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Foreign 
Trade 
$ Mil. 
142.7 


Hotels 


177 
232 
1,465 
265 
238 
232 
216 


323.6 
89.7 


1,499.1 
916.8 
13.0 
28.2 
141.5 
1,726.6 
680.3 
18,490.2 


5,961.5 


30.0 


Tourist 
Courts 


257 
508 
2,778 
500 
384 
266 
235 
235 
605 
459 
298 
556 
2,062 
620 
144 


29,425 
9,907 
33.7 


Ware- 
houses 
and 
Termi- 
nals 


(number) (number) (number) 


168 

72 
124 
212 

81 
138 

65 
106 
202 
128 
100 
123 
585 
129 

41 


7,603 
2,274 
30.3 
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isting roads will have to be improved 
to 1974 traffic standards, and feeder 
roads and interconnecting routes will 
have to be built. 


During the period the Federal Gov- 
ernment is committed to spend $27.7 
billion on the approved interstate 
system, and the states will spend an 
additional $4.8 billion. 

When the regular Federal aid ap- 
propriation of $850 millions annu- 
ally, and the expenditures for other 
state and local roads and streets are 
added, the total expenditures will 
more than double the $32.5 billion 
appropriated for the interstate high- 
way system. 

In addition to providing faster, 
safer travel for motor vehicles, the 
interstate freeways will also speed the 
dispersal of key industrial plants. 
Moreover, they will create sites for 
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MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 


Passenger cars Buses Motor trucks Total 
Ala. 834,528 6,089 200,624 1,041,241 
Ark. 399,244 3,415 181,591 584,250 
Fla. 1,372,955 4,858 237,839 1,615,652 
Ga. 988,079 6,566 244,273 1,238,918 
Ky. 819,617 4,781 208,007 1,032,405 
La. 752,197 5,120 194,354 951,671 
Md. 803,796 5,290 129,209 938.295 
Miss. 451,554 5,883 179,107 636,544 
N.C. 1,146,033 13,325 277,819 1,437,177 
Okla. 761,129 6,643 258,016 1,025,788 
p. I be 638,124 6,163 137,900 782,187 
Tenn 925,292 4,57 238,425 1,168,295 
Texas 3,052,093 16,336 800,553 3,868,982 
Va. 1,019,586 6,140 217,196 1,242,922 
W.Va 429,664 2,767 119,907 552,338 
South 14,393,891 97,954 3,624,820 18,116,665 
U.S. 52,173,234 255,249 10,365,266 62,793,749 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association 





new factories, warehouses and shop- 
ping centers. 

It is expected that the new free- 
ways will carry 20 per cent of all 
road trafic when more than 90 mil- 
lion vehicles will be on the road by 
1975. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1947. Federal aid road funds appor- 
tioned to the various states total 
$1,986.875,000, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. The share 
of this going to the 15 states in the 
South is $609,540,143 

The airlines—man’s 


newest and 


fastest mode of transportation—are 
literally and figuratively soaring to 
new heights alrmost daily. Airline 


routes cross-cross the South to such an 
extent that every major city is served 
by one or more lines, and local serv- 
ice routes serve a great many of the 
smaller communities. 


Airlines Important 

Big airlines headquartered in the 
South include Delta, Atlanta; Braniff, 
Dallas. and National, Miami. Among 
local service lines are Southern Air- 
ways. Atlanta; Trans-Texas, Houston, 
and Piedmont, Winston-Salem. In ad- 
dition, Eastern Air Lines, which has 
headquarters in New York, has im- 
portant bases at several Southern 
points. including major installations 
in Miami. Capital, with general offices 
in Washington, D. C., also serves a 
large part of the Southern region. 

All these lines have continuing ex- 
pansion programs in progress and are 
moving rapidly toward the jet age of 
commercial air transportation. 

Delta, for example, will increase its 
office space at the Atlanta Airport by 
21.8 per cent when a new wing to its 
genera] headquarters is completed in 
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August. This is involving an outlay 
of $300,000. 

Besides that, Delta is spending an- 
other $300,000 in improving facilities 
at the Atlanta terminal. Contracts for 
this will be let later in the Spring, 
and completion is scheduled in Au- 
gust. 

Delta’s routes extend from New 
York and Chicago to Miami. New Or- 
leans and points in Texas. The line 
also serves six Caribbean countries. 

In his annual report. Delta Presi- 
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dent and General Manager C. E. 
Woolman commented: “If present 
economic trends continue, 1957 will 
prove to be the best year in airline 
history,” as both airline traffic and 
revenues should exceed last year’s 
record levels. 

Braniff 


new 


has under construction a 
10-story building in Exchange 
Park at Dallas, and it is expected that 
the line will move into its new ad- 
ministration building in the Fall of 
this year. The company also will erect 
a second multi-million dollar plant 
at Love Field for maintenance and 
operations facilities. 

Braniff now serves cities in 17 states 
and the District of Columbia, and 
eight Latin American countries. 

Eastern Air Lines has completed 
important phases of an expansion and 
improvement program of its Atlanta 
facilities, which ultimately will cost 
$6.3 million. 

That line also has announced plans 
to construct a $5 million.#hop facility, 
at the International Airport in Miami, 
for overhauling jet engines. It is ex- 
pected to be in operation by 1958. 

Delta, Braniff and Eastern all have 
on order big fleets of new planes, in- 


ht Dollars 


Buy envelopes made in the South! 


Over 6,000 of America’s leading firms use 
Southern made envelopes . . 


. obtaining the best in 


services from plants that produce millions of 
envelopes daily. Transportation costs are 


cut as much as 10% 


THREE PLANTS 


serve the South 
+) 
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For full details write to: 


LNUTOLALNTUZ\ 


ENVELOPE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1267 
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C. E. Woolman, of Atlanta, president and general manager of Delta Air Lines, looks over a 
model of one of the jet-powered passenger planes which Delta has on order as part of its con- 


tinuing expansion and improvement program. 


cluding jet-powered craft. Capital is 
using prop-jet planes and has others 
on order. 

In addition to their huge passenger 
business, these lines also have exten- 
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sive operations in air express and 
freight, as well as air mail, and such 
lines as Miami-headquartered Riddle 
Airlines are devoted exclusively to 
freight service. 
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Another facet of the business which 
is undergoing rapid growth is pri- 
vate flying, particularly among com- 
pany executives. This has resulted in 
the expansion of distribution, main- 
tenance and service facilities at  air- 
ports all over the region. 

The railroads of the South are no 
longer, as in other parts of the nation, 
the dominant factors in transportation 
that they were before the advent of 
motor vehicles and airplanes, but 
they certainly continue to perform a 
vital and very necessary role in the 
transport picture. 

Since this is true. the railroads have 
for many years maintained a steady 
program of improving service, equip- 
ment and roadbeds. 

During 1955, for example. the 
members of the Association of South- 
eastern Railroads made capital ex- 
penditures totaling $121,180,000. Of 
this amount. $51.523.000 went for 
roadway and_ structures. and $69.. 
675.000 for equipment. 

In the 1946-55 period these rail- 
roads spent the staggering total of 
$1.629.570,000 for equipment, road- 
way and structures. 

As reported in the 1956 edition of 
Railroad Information. publication of 
the association, in 1955 the railroads 
in the group had a net total property 
investment of $3.636.000,000. This 








led 











The office space of Delta at the Atlanta Airport will be increased by 21.8 per cent when a new wing to the airline's general headquarters is com- 
pleted in August. The new three-story addition, shown in the accompanying drawing, is now under construction. It will have 19,200 square feet 


of space. 
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This modern Seaboard Air Line Railroad streamliner is a typical example of the “new age” in railroading in the South. The transition has come 
quickly, because as late as 1946 the Southern Association railroads had 5,800 steam locomotives in service, and only 778 diesel-electric units. 
it seems that now the iron horse has disappeared almost completely, as the figures today show 635 steam units and nearly 4,000 diesels. 


represented an investment of $97,676 
per mile of road and $25,400 per 
employe. 

The report said further that operat- 
ing revenues of the railways in the 
group totaled $1,418,000,000 in 1955, 
an increase of 4 per cent over 1954 
revenues. 

After meeting interest and other 
fixed charges, net income of these 
roads was $152 million in 1955, rep- 
resenting an increase of $34 million 
over that of the previous year. 

Membership of the Association of 
Southeastern Railroads is composed 
of the Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay 
Railway Company, Atlanta and West 
Point Rail Road Company, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company, Cen- 
tral of Georgia, Charleston & Western 
Carolina, Clinchfield, Florida East 
Coast, Georgia Railroad, Georgia & 
Flonida, Gulf, Mobile and Ohio, Illi- 
nois Central, Interstate, Louisville and 
Nashville, Mississippi Central; Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; Nor- 
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folk Southern, Piedmont and North- 
ern; Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac; St. Louis-San Francisco. 
Seaboard, Southern, Tennessee Cen- 
tral and the Western Railway of Ala- 
bama. 

A good example of the excellent 
improvements being made by rail- 
roads in the South may be seen in 
activities reported for 1956 by the 
Seaboard. 

That line had a total of 3.400 
freight cars on order at a cost of 
about $28 million, received 25 new 
diesel-electric freight locomotives cost- 
ing some $19.7 million, and began or 
completed new physical property 
projects with a total valuation of 
$10.6 million. 

Among the major new projects now 
under way is a new general office 
building in Richmond, to which the 
Seaboard will move its headquarters 
in mid-1958, costing $5.5 million. 

Another report reflecting the same 
pattern of progress comes from the 
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L&N. The 1956 expenditures for that 
railroad totaled $10 million for im- 
provements to fixed property and $17 
million for new diesel locomotives. 

Such developments as these are 
typical of what all the railroads in 
the region are doing as part of what 
has been described as the “new age” 
in railroading. 

Altogether. the railroad industry 
since World War II has poured some 
$12 billion into new engines, new 
tracks and trains, and a great variety 
of electronic equipment. The latter 
has put many of the operations, par- 
ticularly the classification -yards, on 
virtually a push button basis. 

Improvements in rolling stock may 
be seen in the great ehange from 
steam powered “iron horses” to diesel 
locomotives. 

The Southeastern Association rail- 
roads, for instance, had 5,800 steam 
locomotives in service as recently as 
1946, and only 778 diesel-electric 
units. By 1955 that had changed to 
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635 steam units and 3,750 diesels. 
Although the number of units has 
decreased, the greater power of the 
diesels make the average tractive ef- 
fort of all locomotives in service in 
the region rate at 60,300 pounds to- 
day, as compared to 50.656 pounds 


for the locomotives in the South a 
decade ago. 
Concerning all these changes, 


Southern Railway President Harry de 
Butts observed: “Fifteen years ago, 
when trucking grew up and undercut 
us, nothing was said. But now we are 
ready to fight back.” 


A report on progress by another 


railroad, outside the Southeastern 
group, comes from the St. Louis 
Southwestern, the “Cotton Belt 


Route,” which has headquarters in 
Tyler, Texas. 

That road’s 1957 program includes 
scheduled delivery of 1,000 freight 
cars to cost $7,466,350, and on the 
budget for purchase are 150 addi- 


. 4 


TRAVEL 
CARS AND TRUCKS PRODUCED 
IN SOUTH (1956) 

STATE NO. UNITS PERCENTAGE 
Georgia 309,584 5.3 

Texas 198,807 3.4 
Kentucky 81,735 1.4 
Virginia 67,024 1.2 
Tennessee 61,609 8.0 
TOTAL 718,759 12.4 


Source: Automotive News 





tional freight cars to cost $1,440,350. 
The Cotton Belt also will relay cer- 
tain track mileage and construct a 
freight depot at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
at costs totaling $1,053,480. 

From the dynamic Florida coast 
to the Great Smokey Mountains, from 
historic Maryland to the rolling plains 
of Texas, great new gold-mines of 
tourist trade are opening in the South. 
The vacation land promise of this re- 
gion calls millions yearly, and the 
call is answered by innumerable air- 
planes, trains, busses and automobiles 


bringing vacationers from all over the 
United States and foreign countries to 
this tourist mecca. 


The States of the South and the 
Southwest, well aware of their abun- 
dant natural vacation resources, de- 
vote much of their time and many of 
their business dollars to attracting 
visitors and making certain that their 
stay will live up to expectations. 
Thousands of hotels, motels, eating 
establishments, amusement areas and 
shopping centers are currently mush- 
rooming to meet the needs of the in- 
flux of out-of-town visitors to this re- 
gion of natural vacation land. 


Thousands of Southern businesses 

from the souvenir stand on the cor- 
ner to the Fontainbleau on Miami 
Beach—get their life blood from the 
tourist trade. A great share of South- 
ern employees are engaged in busi- 
nesses which cater to tourists. Many 
of the States in this region attract a 


tourist trade that totals three times 





Looking to the future—1959—is this picture showing how Braniff's Boeing 707 jet air transports will look when they go winging out of the 
line's Dallas base for New York and South American flights. Braniff has a fleet of these 600-mile-an hour jets on order, and the airline's flight 


chiefs already have flown this prototype at the Boeing plant in Seattle. 
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as much as the population of the 
State itself. 

So the resort and vacation business 
is a key factor in the economy of the 
South and the Southwest. Nature has 
given this section a ready-made vaca- 
tion land. and progressive organiza- 
tions and businessmen within these 
States work constantly to make these 
natural pleasure spots even more at- 
tractive to yisitors from other states 
and countries. 

Each state has its own method of 
publicizing and improving its vaca- 
tion facilities. Examples cited here 
are typical of how the Southern States 
are progressing in regard to tourist 
trade and travel. 

Alabama’s tourist industry is esti- 
mated at about $93 million per year, 
according to a recent compilation 
made by Curtis Publications Research 
Bureau. In the past year, through 
this bureau, Alabama has launched an 
all-out campaign for a greater share 
of the tourist industry. 

A highlight of the campaign, ac- 
cording to Geoffrey Birt, director of 
the Publicity and Information Bureau 
of the State of Alabama, was a seven- 
day State-wide free tour for travel 
agents last fall. Another facet of the 
program was a planned advertising 
campaign in certain newspapers and 
magazines. The Alabama Bureau of 
Publicity and information published 
on Jan. 1 Alabama’s first official State 
tourist and vacation guide. 


Tourist Trade Up 


Reports supplied by operators of a 
number of tourist attractions in Ala- 
bama last year indicate that 1956's 
tourist figures probably exceed those 
of 1955 by an estimated ten per cent. 

Firms at the service of travelers in 
Arkansas had sales and receipts of 
$270 million in 1956, according to a 
report by the Industrial. Research 
Center of the University of Arkansas. 
This figure represents one-sixth of the 
retail trade and service business of 
the entire State. It comprises nearly 
8,000 Arkansas business concerns, 
which employ 33,300 persons and 
contribute about $55 million to the 
income of the people of Arkansas. 

The travel business is one of the 
fastest growing segments of Arkansas 
business, continues the report which 
was compiled by Dr. Lewis C. Cope- 
land. Dr. Copeland points out that 
sales in firms at the service of travel- 
ers have increased about eight per 
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Harry A. DeButts (center), president of the Southern Railway System, Washington, D. C., is shown 
while on a business trip to the West Coast, telling shippers about how his line serves a wide 
area of the South. 


cent since 1948, for a total 66 per 
cent increase. 
Roughly 6,268,000 tourists spent 


an estimated $1.2 billion in Florida 
in 1956, according to Executive Di- 
rector B. R. Fuller, Jr. of the Florida 
Development Commission. 

The Florida Development Commis- 
sion is aiming at a 15 per cent or 
better increase during 1957. The 
Commission now has 15 departments 
which work together to build Florida’s 





DEARBORN. The Ford 
Motor Company has invested 
in the South a total of $400 
million in plants in opera- 
tion or under construction 
and in company dealerships, 


according to Ernest R. 
Breech, chairman of the 
board. 


Ford now has assembly 
plants in Louisville, Mem- 
phis, Atlanta and Norfolk, 
as well as a big new glass 
plant at Nashville. 

When present expansion 
projects are completed, 
Brech said, Ford will have a 
total of 12,000 persons em- 
ployed in 11 Southern states. 
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resort business. 

The Commission’s 1956 Tourist 
Study, compiled by Dr. J. Richard 
Stevens, associate professor of Mar- 
keting and Advertising at Florida 
State University, states that Miami is 
the principal destination of Florida 
tourists. St. Petersburg ranks second; 
Fort Lauderdale is third, and Day- 
tona Beach, fourth. Miami Beach is 
fifth in line. Key West, Tampa, Clear- 
water, Hollywood, Pensacola, Sara- 
sota and Orlando follow in that order. 
This survey data was obtained from 
Feb. 25 through May 31, 1956, and 
concerns automobile tourists only. 
The study points out that these results 
pertain only to which Florida cities 
seem to attract the most tourists. 

It is estimated that $300 million is 
spent by four million tourists in Loui- 
siana each year. 

“In our efforts to attract tourists 
and make them feel at home,” says 
Curt Siegelin, executive director of 
Louisiana’s Department of Commerce 
and Industry, “we are opening tourist 
information and welcome stations at 
the state borders, where we provide 
literature and information on _ the 
State of Louisiana and serve coffee to 
those who visit with us.” 

The Louisiana Tourist Bureau, dur- 
ing the month of December, 1956, 
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Phil M. Miles, director of the Maps and Minerals Division of the Kentucky Department of Eco- 
nomic Development, is shown getting ready to take off in his small private plane. He recently 


was elected president of the Southern Association of State Planning and Development Agencies. 


mailed out literature in response to 
more than 27 million inquiries about 
Louisiana. 

Tourist expenditures in Mississippi, 
“the Hospitality State.’ have more 
than doubled since 1946, reports Ned 
O’Brien, manager of the Travel De- 
partment of the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Board. 

The total estimated tourist expen- 
ditures in the State in 1956 were 
$318,436,657. This represents an_in- 
crease of $18 million over 1955 and 
is slightly more than twice the $152 
million spent in 1946, 

The “Variety Vacationland” of 
North Carolina attracted an estimated 
10 million travelers last year, and 
the value of the travel industry was 
$300 million, reports Charles Parker, 
Director of the Advertising Division 
of North Carolina’s Department of 
Conservation and Development. 

North Carolina boasts these new 
facilities for 1957 tourists: Coquina 
Beach development at the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore, more new 
golf courses, pushing the total over 
135, and more rooms in hotels and 
motor courts. There are more com- 
pleted sections of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway and more treasures in the 
North Carolina Museum of Art at 
Raleigh. Increased airplane facilities, 
and new bypasses, bridges and _sur- 
facing on major highways will im- 
prove travel for tourists in North 
Carolina. 
travel trade is 55 


Tennessee’s up 
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per cent since 1948. The Bureau of 
Business Research at the University 
of Tennessee estimates that approxi- 
mately 7,800,000 tourists from other 
states and foreign countries spent 
about $116 million in 1955 in Ten- 
nessee. A strong indication that tour- 
ist trade increased in 1956 is shown 
by the fact that 40,000 more requests 
for information about the state were 
received by the Tennessee Division 


This small pleasure craft shown cruising on a 
travel being enjoyed by an increasingly large 
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of Information since January 1, 1956 
than were received by them in the like 
period of °55. 


The University of Tennessee News- 
letter reports that tourists bring one- 
fifth of travel dollars, that one out 
of every five firms serves tourists, and 
that travel employs 64,000 persons in 
Tennessee. 


Texas was the recipient of $412 
million in tourist trade in 1955. It 
is estimated that each tourist spent an 
average $7.53 daily during his visit, 
the Texas Highway Department re- 
ports. The average tourist, arriving in 
one of 3.7 million out-of-state 
hicles, spends 5.5 days in Texas. 


ve- 


Most of Texas’ visitors come from 
California, the second largest number 
from Louisiana, and the third from 
Ohio, continues the Texas Highway 
Department. More than 200,000 per- 
sons from foreign countries visited 
Texas in 1955. 

The dedication of ultra-modern 
Blackwater Lodge Jan. 5 in West Vir- 
ginia marked the achievement of two- 
thirds of a construction program 
which will see completion of Mount 
Chateau lodge in 1957. Cacapon 
Lodge, costing three quarters of a 
million dollars, was dedicated 


June, 1956. 


in 


Out-of-town vacationers spent $187.- 


Florida waterway is typical of the recreational 
g t of Southerners. 
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The twin engine Piper Apache readies for take-off at Piedmont Aviation, Inc. in Winston-Salem. In the back-ground are Piper Tri-Pacers, another 
Piper plane distributed at Smith Reynolds Airport in Winston-Salem. The growing trend of executives and small businesses to owning private planes 
has resulted in organizations which sell, service, and repair these small planes forming all over the South. 


960,798 in West Virginia during the 
1956 travel season, reports Andrew 
V. Ruckman, executive director of the 
West Virginia Industrial and Pub- 
licity Commission. West Virginia was 
host to 8,033,070 tourists, approxi- 
mately four times the State’s popula- 
tion, in 1956. 

South Carolina’s tourists pick the 
months of March, February. April 
and January to do most of their vaca- 
tioning. according to a check made by 
the South Carolina Highway Depart- 
ment and the State Development 
Board. These tourists stay an average 
of 2.66 days and spend approximately 
$35.00 per car per visit. 

In 1955, according to R. M. Cooper, 
director of the South Carolina State 
Development Board, tourist revenue 
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totaled $186.408,870, an increase of 
16 per cent over 1954. Tourist in- 
quiries received by the State Devel- 
opment Board during 1956 showed a 
20 per cent increase over 1955, total- 
ing 36,758. 


The number of people visiting Ken- 
tucky’s state parks has more than 
doubled since 1952. An_ estimated 
5,500,000 persons in 1955-56 visited 
the parks, as compared to 2.401,743 
in 1951-52 according to W. M. Lyon, 
assistant director of the Kentucky De- 
partment of Economic Development. 


Facilities Improved 


One reason for the phenomenal in- 
crease of visitors to these parks is the 
improvement of the excellent facili- 
ties. Among latest developments are 
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a new hotel at Kentucky Lake State 
Park, a wing added to Dupont Lodge 
at Cumberland Falls Park, and new 
facilities at Lake Cumberland. 

Three of America’s greatest water- 
ways—the Atlantic Intracoastal and 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterways and 
the Mississippi River—have their 
major ports in the South and South- 
west. 

Thirty per cent of this country’s 
foreign trade is transacted through 
these ports which extend southward 
from Norfolk to Key West, and west- 
ward to the Mexican border. 


Texas leads this region with well 
over a billion and a half dollars of 
foreign trade annually. Louisiana, 
slightly under the $1.5 billion mark, 
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is next. Maryland does more than 
$900 million worth of trading yearly. 
and Virginia, almost $700 million. 
Florida, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Georgia, North Carolina and Missis- 
sippi also add millions of dollars 
each year to the total of this coun- 
trys foreign trade. 

The main route of the Atlantic 
Intracoastal Waterway extends 1.262 
miles for Norfolk. Va.. to Key West. 
Fla., with a 65-mile alternate channel. 
known as the Dismal Swamp Canal 
Route extending south from Norfolk 
through the Southern Branch of the 
Elizabeth River, Deep River, the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal, Turners Cut, and 
the Pasquotank River to its junction 
with the main route at the mouth of 





This new Howard Johnson Motor Lodge was opened in Little Rock in Au:us? 


the Pasquotank River in Albermarle. 
Major ports of this great waterway 
are located in Norfolk, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
West Palm Beach, Miami and Key 
West. 
American Waterways Operators. 
Inc., reports that 7,193,148 tons of 
travel passed through the Atlantic 
Intracoastal Waterway in 1955. That 
same year, continues the report. 366,- 
150,935 ton-miles were registered. as 
compared .to 232.053,.440 in 1950. 
Leading commodities were petroleum 
and petroleum products (2.389.859 
tons), pulpwood (1,547,128). and 
paper and manufactures (1.019.535). 
The main route of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway extends 1,116 miles 


from St. Marks River, Florida, to the 
Mexican border at Brownsville, Texas, 
with a 55-mile arm, known as the 
Plaquemine-Morgan City Alternate 
Route, from the Mississippi River at 
Plaquemine, Louisiana, to the main 
route at Morgan City, Corpus Christi, 
Port Arthur, Galveston, Brownsville, 
New Orleans, Pasagoula, Gulfport, 
Mobile, Pensacola and Port St. Joe, 
are principal ports on the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 

American Waterways Operators 
states that 41,378,856 tons of goods 
passed through the Main Route in 
1955, and 2,497,066 tons through the 
Plaquemine-Morgan City Route. Prin- 
cipal commodities for both routes are 


- A Howard Johnson restaurant adjoins the motor lodge. Indicative of 


the tremendous growth and future potential of Southern States are the large number of beautiful new motels and hotels being built in the area 
Those luxurious accommodations add to natural vacation resources and help make the South a number one tourist attraction. 
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These heavy-duty trucks are hauling bauxite, the raw material of 


num Company of America. Such vehicles as these make possible 


petroleum and petroleum products; 
sea shells and construction, mining 
machinery and parts for the main 
route; and industrial chemicals for 
the Plaquemine-Morgan City Route. 
An increase of almost 3 billion ton- 
miles, 4,592.284,691 in 1949, to 7.- 
157,779,490 in 1955, was reported 
for the main route. The Plaquemine- 
Morgan City Route registered 133,- 
719.833 ton-miles in 1955. 

The Mississippi River runs 2,350 
miles from its source in Lake Itasca 
in central Minnesota to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The chief commodities car- 
ried on the Mississippi for both ocean 
going and inland waterway trade are 
petroleum and petroleum products. 
Iron and steel ranked second for in- 
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Number of Class 1 MOTOR CARRIERS* 


Alabama 34 
Arkansas 12 
Flordia 36 
Georgia 46 
Kentucky 28 
Louisiana 34 
Maryland 45 
Mississippi 14 
N. Carolina 7 
S. Carolina 18 
Tennessee 41 
Texas 162 
Virginia 60 
W. Virginia 37 


Total South Z 645 
* Class 1 motor carriers are described by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
common and contract motor carriers of 
property or passengers having average gross 
operating revenues from intrastate and _ in- 
terstate motor carrier operations combined 
of ‘$200,000 or over annually. 
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aluminum, out of a mine at the Arkansas Works, Mining Division, of the Alumi- 


extensive industrial operations at many points in the South. 


land waterways, and the second larg- 
est ocean going cargo was aluminum 
ores, concentrate and scrap. A total 
of 94,041,765 tons of cargo passed 
through the Mississippi River in 
1955: a total of 29,318,584,396 ton- 
miles, as compared to 19,351.628.418 
in 1950, was reported. 

The Houston Ship Channel extends 
52 miles from Galveston across Gal- 
veston Bay through the San Jacinto 
River and Buffalo Bay, with a light 
draft extension channel seven miles 
long from the Turning Basin to the 
mouth of White Oak Bayou in Hous. 
ton and a branch channel in the old 
channel of Buffalo Bayou  belind 
Brady Island. In 1955, 47,037,718 


tons of water freight passed through 
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yee” } 
Their stocking feet covered by special ‘slippers, plant jayout engineers of Ford Motor Company's — 
Ford Division move about the huge floor plan, discussing the arrangement of equipment in 
“engine dress-up area’ of the Louisville assembly plant, one of several in the South. 


the Houston Channel, and petroleum 
and petroleum products are the main 
cargoes in both the ocean-going route 
and the inland waterway. 

Petroleum and petroleum products 
were the largest cargoes on the Cum- 
berland River in 1955, also. The Cum- 
berland River stretches 692.8 miles 
from its formation by the junction of 
Poor and Clover Forks in Harlan 
County, Ky., to the mouth near Smith- 
land, Ky., on the Ohio River. Ameri- 
can Waterways Operators reports that 
2.887,589 tons of cargo passed down 
the Cumberland River in 1955. 

The Black Warrior and Warrior 
Rivérs, a single stream, rise in north- 
ern Alabama and unite with the Tom. 
bigbee River at Demopolis, Ala. The 
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Tombigbee then flows south, uniting 
with the Alabama River to form the 
Mobile River 45 miles above the head 
of Mobile Bay. The total annual traf- 
fic in 1955 was 4,221,139 tons and 
1,094,139, 347 ton-miles. The Ken- 
tucky River, 258.6 miles long, had a 
total annual trafic of 174,888 tons 
and 14,449,235 ton-miles in 1955, 
according to American Waterways 
Operators. Major commodities were 
motor fuel and gas. 

Bituminous coal and lignite are the 
chief cargoes on Kentucky’s Green 
and Barren Rivers, the Tennessee 
River, and the Kanawha River in 
West Virginia. The Green and Barren 
Rivers carried 406,678 tons and regis- 
tered 13,351,356 ton-miles in 1955. 
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The Tennessee River's total traffic in 
1955 was 9,975,007 tons and 1,631,- 
288,049 ton-miles. That same year, 
7,644,259 tons and 385,120,663 ton- 
miles were registered by the Kanawha 
River. 

The Propeller Club of the United 
States will support 19 inland water- 
way projects and proposals as a part 
of its 1957 legislative program. Legis- 
lation pertaining to the 15-state area 
includes construction of a Mississippi 
River dam to assure a minimum depth 
of nine feet at Lock 26, Alton, Illinois, 
authorization of a channel depth of 
twelve feet for the Mississippi River 
System, and the continued mainte- 
nance of inland waterways at their 
authorized depths. 

More legislation which affects the 
south concerns construction of the 
Barkley dam and lock on the Cum- 
berland River, construction of a loek 
with a chamber 1,200 feet long in the 
Mississippi River at Alton, Ill, and 
the deepening of the Mississippi River 
to 40 feet from Baton Rouge to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


Other Projects Planned 


Other projects include the deepen- 
ing of the Houston Ship Channel to 
40 feet, construction of the Trans- 
Florida barge canal, the deepening of 
the Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway to 
12 feet between Eau Gaille, Fla., and 
Miami, the continuance of the Port 
Security Program, and the develop- 
ment of a long-range program of 
headwater to control floods, improve 
navigation, reduce erosin and replen- 
ish ground water supplies. 

More measures concern the opposi- 
tion of tolls or user charges on the 
inland waterways, the maintenance of 
reasonable horizontal and _ vertical 
bridge clearances over navigation 
channels and the opposition of the 
FCC order barring Mississippi River 
traffic from use of two Megacycle fre- 
quencies, 

Some of the cargo carrying ships 
which sail in and out of these south- 
ern ports have excellent accommoda- 
tions for passengers who wish a Car- 
ribbean Cruise at minimum cost. The 
Alcoa Steamship Company, for ex- 
ample, offers an attractive plan. Al- 
coa’s passenger-cargo ships have 27 
staterooms each, and sail with an 
average list of about 65 passengers. 
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Above is pictured Brownsville, Texas’ “youngest and growingest port.'’ Last year the port completed one of the largest single docks on the Gulf 
Coast—a quay-type steel and reinforced structure 2,365 feet long and 280 feet wide. Below, Georgia's Port of Savannah bustles with activity. 


The Savannah port has 48 wharves, piers and docks, in addition to the many wharves maintained by industries. The Central of Georgia, Atlantic 
Coastline, the Seaboard Air Line Railroads and the Georgia Ports Authority own terminals in the port. 
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Waterways of Eastern United States 





Most of the water travel routes are located in this half of the 
nation, and the South has more thana third of the national total. 
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The South's waterways, best in the nation, provide excellent means of transportation for a great variety of craft, particularly those carrying heavy 
freight. This boat and barge of Ashland Oil & Refining Company, operating in Kentucky, is an execllent example. 


SOUTHERN TRAVEL FIRMS- 
SPECIAL LISTING BY MR 


In connection with MANUFACTURERS 
RECcORD’s special travel and transporta- 
tion feature, the research staff has com- 
piled a list of manufacturers in the 15 
Southern State area which deal directly 
with transportation and transportation 
equipment. 

Extensive research has gone into this 
listing which will be incorporated into 
the 1957 edition of the Blue Book, the 
next issue of which will be published in 
May, 1957. 

The number of employees of these 
companies is indicated by the following 
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code: A—(Under 25); B—(25-100) : 
C—(100-250) ; D—(250-1,000): and 
E—( Over 1,000). 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., 
Ft. Canal St., Box 190, Mobile. Floating 
equipment; ship repair, converting. (E) 

Alabama State Dock & Terminals, P.O. 
Drawer 721, Mobile. Steamship docks, ter- 
minals. (D) 

Aluminum Castings 
Co., Sheffield. 
gine parts. (D) 


Plant, Ford Motor 
Automatic transmission, en- 
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Dorsey Trailers, Inc., 
ers, vans, log skidders. 

Gulf Shipbuilding 
Shipbuilding, repairing. (D) 

Ingalls Iron Works Co., 620 4th Ave., S., 
P.O. Box 2632, Birmingham. Barges, ships, 
towboats. (D) 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Co., P.O. Box 292, 
Decatur. Steel barges, floating equipment. 
(C) 


. Truck trail- 


Chickasaw. 


ARKANSAS 


Fabricast Div., General Motors, P.O. Box 
= Malvern. Aluminum automobile parts. 
(D) 

Midway Trailer Walnut Ridge. 
House trailers. (C) 

Southwest Mfg. Co., 1400 Bond St., Lit- 
tle Rock. Aluminum boats. (C) 

Ward Body Works, 805 Harkrider St., 
Conway. Bus bodies. (C) 


Corp., 


FLORIDA 


Broward Marine, Inc., 


1601 S.W. 20th 
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Along with the improvement in their rolling stock and in trackage, the railroads of the South also have been modernizing 


physical facilities. The 


architect's drawing above, for example, shows the “new look" in passerger stations. This is the new station at Palestine, Texas, of the Missouri 


Pacific Lines. 


St., Ft. Lauderdale. Boat building, repair- 
ing. (D) 

Consolidated Automotive Co., Spring 
Dept., 1075 W. Forsyth, Jacksonville 4. 
Motor vehicle parts, accessories. (D) 

Daytona Beach Boat Works, Inc., 701 N. 
Beach, Daytona Beach. Boat building, re- 
pairing. (D) 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., N.E. 171 Street, N. 
Miami Beach. Trailers. (D) 

Gibbs Corp., Box 4190, Jacksonville. Ship 
building, repairing. (D) 

Henry Corp., Box 13228, Tampa. Boat 
building, repairing. (D) 

Huckins Yacht Corp., Roosevelt Hwy. & 
Lake Shore Blvd., Jacksonville. Boat build- 
ing, repairing. (D) 

International Shipbuilding Corp., N. Mi- 
ami Beach. Boats. (D) 

Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock & Repair Co., 
600 E. Bay St., Jacksonville 2. Ship build- 
ing, repair. (D) 

Pacemaker Corp., Ocala. House trailers. 
(C) 

Rawls Bros. Contractors, Inc., 2000 E. 
Bay St., Jacksonville 2. Ship building, re- 
pair. (D) 

Southern Shipbuilding, Inc., Box 504, 
Jacksonville 1. Ship building, repair. (D) 

Tampa Marine Co., Box 1171, Tampa. 
Ship building, repair. (D) 

Tampa Ship Repair & Dry Dock Co., Inc., 
Box 1277, Hookers Point. Tampa. Ship 
building, repair. (D) 


GEORGIA 


Blue Bird Body Co., Fort Valley. Bus and 
truck bodies. (D) 

Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin 
Ave., Columbus. Truck bodies. 

Diamond Construction Co., 
Savannah. Shipbuilding. (C) 

Feather Craft, Inc., 450 Bishop, 
Atlanta. Aluminum boats. (C) 

Ford Motor Co., 340 Central Ave., Hape- 
ville. Auto assembly plant. (E) 

Fruehouf Trailer Co.. 733 Park, S.W., 
Atlanta. Trailer, truck bodies. (C) 

General Motors Corp., Buick-Oldsmobile- 
Pontiac Div.. Doraville. Auto assembly. (E) 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet—Atlanta 
Div.. Sawtell Rd., S.E., Atlanta. Auto as- 
sembly. (C) 

General Motors Corp., Fisher Body Div., 


Co., 420 
(C) 
44 E. 


16th 
Bay, 
N.W., 
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McDonough Street Blvd., S.E., Atlanta. Auto 
bodies. (D) 

Georgia Shipbuilding Corp., St. 
Boats. (C) 

Great Dane Trailer Co., 
Savannah. Trailers. (C) 

Green & Park, Sylvester. Truck bodies. 
(C) 

Metal 
parts. (C) 

Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Hartwell. 
Shock absorbers, auto accessories. (D) 

Pullman Co., Terminal Sta., Atlanta. Pull- 
man cars. 

Savannah Machinery & Foundry Co., La- 
throp Ave., Savannah. Shipbuilding, dry 
docks, repairing. (D) 

_ Steel Products Co., Inc., Lathrop Ave., 
Savannah. Trucks, trailers, tanks. (D) 


Marys. 


Lathrop Ave., 


Products, Inc., Valdosta. Auto 


KENTUCKY 


Bowling Green Mfg. Co., Russellville 
Rd., Bowling Green. Motor vehicle parts, 
accessories. (D) 

Detroit Harvester Ave., 
Paris. Auto parts. (C) 

Ford Motor Co., Fern Valley Rd. & 
Grade Lane, Louisville. Auto, Truck assem- 
bly. (E) 

Kentucky Mfg. Co., 2601 South 3rd St., 
Louisville. Truck trailers, bodies; farm 
wagons. (C) 

Kingham 
Hill St., 
(C) 

Modine 
Paducah. 
(D) 

Mon-O0-Coach, Inc., 2515 S. 4th St., Lou- 
isville. Auto trailers. (C) 

Shuler Axle Co., 2901 S. 2nd St., Louis- 
ville. Motor vehicles, accessories. (C) 

R. C. Tway Co., Inc., 2601 3rd St., Louis- 
ville. Truck trailers. (D) 

Wald Mfg. Co., Inc.., 
parts. (D) 

Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville. Boats, barges. 

Paris Mfg. Co., Paris. 
parts. (D) 

Tennessee 
W. Jackson 
coils. (C) 


Co., Electric 


Co., Inc., 1409 West 
Truck trailers, parts. 


31st 


vehicle 


Trailer 
Louisville. 


Mfg. Co., 
Motor 


& Jackson Sts., 
parts, accessories. 


Maysville. Bicycle 


P.O. 
(D) 


Auto and 


Box 239, 
truck 


Armature & Electric Co., 312 


Ave.. Knoxville. Electric motor 
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LOUISIANA 


Alexander Shipyard,: Inc., 830 Audubon 
_ New Orleans. Barges, boats, derricks. 
(D) 

Avondale Marine Ways, Inc., Box 1030, 
New Orleans. Barges, boats, dredges. (E) 

Blattmann Sheet Metal Works, Inc., 1001 
Toulouse, New Orleans 16. Auto and truck 
accessories, parts. (C) 

Calmes Engineering Co., 708 Baronne, 
Box 8095, New Orleans. Barges, boats, oil 
clarifiers. (D) 

Canulette Shipbuilding Co., Inc., Slidell. 
Barges, boats, machine work. (C) 

Diebert, Bancroft & Ross Co., Ltd., 3400 
Tulane Ave., New Orleans 19. Dredge boats, 
ship machinery. (D) 

Equitable Equipment Co., Inc., 410 Camp, 
— Orleans 12. Barges, boats, dredges. 
(D) 

Higgins, Inc., Industrial Canal & Hwy. 
90, Box 8001, New Orleans. Boats. (E) 

W. C. Nabors Co., Mansfield. Auto and 
truck accessories, parts; trailers, vans. (D) 

Simplex Mfg. Co., 540 Carrollton Ave., 
New Orleans. Bicycles and parts, motorcy- 
cles and parts. (C) 

Thomson Machinery Co., Inc., Thibodaux. 
School buses. (C) 


MARYLAND 


Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6500 Eastern 
Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore 24, Auto acces- 
sories. (D) 

Arundel Corp., Shipyard, 2100 Frankfurst 
Ave., Baltimore. Ship repair. (C) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 1101 Key Hwy., 
Baltimore. Ship repairs, conversion. (E) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point. 
Ship repairs, conversion. (E) 

Chris-Craft, Ocean City Rd., 
Pleasure boats. (C) 

M. M. Davis & Son, 
Boats. (C) 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet—Ballti- 
more Div., 2122 Broening Hwy., Baltimore 
3. Auto, truck assembly. (E) 

General Motors Corp., Fisher Body Div., 
2122 Broening Hwy., Baltimore 3. Automo- 
tive body assembly. (E) 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
Ft. Childs St., Baltimore. Ship repair. (D) 


Salisbury. 


Inc., Solomons. 
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Owens Yacht Co., 11 Stansbury Rd., Bal- 
timore 22. Yachts, boats. (D) 
Thompson Trailer Corp., Greenwood Rd. 


& Church Lane, Pikesville. Truck bodies, 

transportation equip. (D) 
Warner-Fruehauf Trailer Co., Inc., Bush 

& Hamburg Sts.. Baltimore 30. Truck 


trailer bodies. (C) 
Wiley Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 97, Port De- 


posit. Barges, floats, cranes. (C) 
MISSISSIPPI 
Barnes” Bros., 514 South, Vicksburg. 


Truck bodies. 
Barrentine Mfg. Co., Greenwood. Trail- 
ers. 


Francis A. Brander, E. Bayview Ave., 
Biloxi. Boats. 

Covacevich Ship Yard, 1118 E. Bay View 
Ave., Biloxi. Boats. 


Dryden Mfg. Co., Amory. Truck bodies. 
Dryden Mfg. Co., Wren. Truck bodies. 


Fountain & Gutierrez, Biloxi. Boats. 
Frentz Bros. Boat Yard, E. Back Bay, 
Biloxi. Boats. 


John & R. H. Gandy, Moss Point. Boats. 

Gulf Marine Ways, Pascagoula. Boats. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pasagoula. 
Ships, barges. 

J. & M. Products Co., 1705 Valley, Jack- 
son. Carburetors. 

Jackson Body Works, 711 Downing Dr., 
Jackson. Truck body parts. 

J. G. Kennedy, New Albany. Trailer truck 
bodies, wagons. 

Krebs Boatyard, Pascagoula. Boats. 


Lindsey Wagon Co., 1606 Lindsey, 
Laurel. Wagons. 
M. System Mfg. Co., Inc., Hwy. 61, 


Vicksburg. (D) 
Magnolia Body and Trailer Co., 
80, E. Jackson. Auto body parts. 
Magnolia Trailer Co., Vicksburg. Trail- 


Hwy. 


ers. (C) 

W. A. McDonald & Sons. Inec., Bay St. 
Louis. Boats. 

Mississippi Bus & Equipment Co., 128 
Raymond Rd., Jackson. Auto and_ truck 
bodies. 

Montgomery Boat Works. Edwards. 
Boats. 
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Moody & Son, Mathiston. Boats. 


Poitevin’s Oil & Marine Supply, Pas- 
cagoula. Boats. 

Proctor Wagon Mfgrs., West Point. 
Trailers, wagons. 

R. C. Sellier, De Lisle. Boats. 

Southern Parts Co., Okolona. Auto gen- 
erators. 

Stewart Dura-Van Co., Picayune. Truck 
bodies. 

Superior Coach Corp., Pathfinder Div.. 
Kosciusko. School bus bodies. 


Teel Shipyard, Inc., Gulfport. Boats 


Toche Bros. Boat Yard, 1312 E. Beach, 
Biloxi. Boats. 
Vicksburg Marine Ways, Inc., Vicks- 


burg. Tug boats. 
Arnold V. Walker Shipyard, Pascagoula 


Towboats, tankers, tugs, barges, fishing 
boats. (D) 

Young and Marble Mfg. Co., Lucedal: 
Boats. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hackney Bros. Body Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
856, Wilson. Bus bodies. (C) 
Wix Accessories Corp., Ozark Ave.. Gas 


tonia. Auto parts. (D) 

OKLAHOMA 
American Body & Trailer, Inc., 1500 
Exchange Ave., Oklahoma City. Truck 
bodies, truck trailers. (C) 
Crane Carrier Corp., 1150 N. Peoria, 


Box 5008, Tulsa. Trucks. (C) 

Earl Bray, Inc., Linwood & North, Cush- 
ing. Trucks. (C) 

Spartan Aircraft Co., 1900 N. Sheridan 
Rd., Tulsa. House trailers. (E) 

Unit Parts Co., 1117 N. Robinson, Okla- 
homa City. Auto and truck accessories, 
parts. (C) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston Shipyards, Inc., Charleston. 
Shipbuilding and repairs, metal tanks. (D) 


TENNESSEE 


American Metal Products Co., Union 





City. Auto parts. (C) 
Chris 


Craft Corp., 3321 Dodds Ave., 
Chattanooga. Motor boats. (C) 
Delman Mfg. Co., Cookeville. Auto ac- 


cessories. (C) 
Ford Motor Corp., 1429 Riverside Blvd., 
Memphis. Automobiles. (E) 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., Fruehauf-Carter 
Viv., 2822 Winchester Pike, Memphis. 
Truck trailers. (D) 


Heckethorn Mfg. & Supply Co., Dyers- 
burg. Shock absorbers. (D) 

Ernest Holmes Co., Inc., 2505 E. 43rd 
st., Chattanooga. Automotive wrecking and 
towing equip. (C) 

Inland Equip. Co., 1608 Harrison St. 
Nashville. Motor vehicle parts, accessories. 
(C) 

Laher Spring & Tire Corp.. 300 Madison 
Ave., Memphis. Auto, truck springs. 


TEXAS 


Alamo Boiler & Machinery Works, Old 
Dallas Hwy.. Box 86, Waco. Truck bodies. 
(C) 

American Body & Equipment Co., 
of Hyde Corp., P.O. Box 3107, 
Prarie, Truck, bus bodies. (C) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Shipbuilding Div., 
Island Park, Box 3031, Beaumont. Barges, 
pressure vessels. (D) 

Continental Gin Co., 3315 Elm, 
Material handling carts. (D) 

Ford Motor Co., 5200 Grand Ave., E., 
Dallas. Cars, commercial vehicles. (E) 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., 619 N. Main, Ft. 
Worth. Truck bodies, trailers. (D) 

General American Transportation Corp., 
Hearne. Rr. tank cars. (C) 

General Motors Corp., Buick-Oldsmobile- 
Pontiac Assembly Div., 225 E. Abram, Ar- 
lineton. Autos, auto accessories. (E) 

Geotechnical Corp., 3712 Hagger Dr., 
Box 7166, Dallas. Tank truck bodies. (D) 

Gulfport Shipbuilding Corp., West End 
Lakeshore Dr., P.O. Box 1179, Port Arthur. 
Steel tugs, barges. (D) 

Le Tourneau, R. G., Inc., S. Ware Hwy., 
Box 2307, Longview. Trackless trains. (E) 

Levingston Shipbuilding Co., Front & 
Mill. P.O. Box 411, Orange. Shipbuilding, 
repairing. (D) 


Div. 
Grand 


Dallas. 














Travel by bus is on the increase throughout the South, with service by this medium reaching virtually every community in the 
cross-country transportation for passengers is offered by such vehicles cs this big Greyhound Scenicruviser. 
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fate 
— shbky. 


“I wouldn't worry about it if | were you. Lots 
of supervisors get to talking to themselves.” 





VIRGINIA 


Black Diamond Trailer Co., Inc., Bristol. 
Truck and bus bodies; truck trailers. (D) 

Colonna’s Shipyard, Inc., P.O. Box 4597, 
Norfolk. Ship and boat building, repair- 
ing. (C) 

Ford Motor Co., Norfolk Assembly 
Plant, P.O. Box 780, Norflok. Assembling 
motor vehicles. (E) 

Gary Steel Products Corp., P.O. Box 
449, Lynchburg. Truck, bus bodies; truck 
trailers. (D) 

Horne Bros., Inc., P.O. Box 21, Newport 
News. Ship and boat building, repairing. 
(C) 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., 4101 Washington Ave., Newport News. 
Ship and boat building, repairing. (E) 

Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth. 
Ship and boat building, repairing. (E) 

Norfolk Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Corp., 
Ft. of Liberty St., Norfolk. Ship and boat 
building, repairing. (D) 

Old Dominion Marine Rwy. Corp., Ft. 
of Chestnut St., Norfolk. Ship and boat 
building, repairing. (C) 

Tidewater Ship Repair Corp. of Va., 15 
Roanoke Ave., Norfolk. Ship and _ boat 
building, repairing. (C) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Marietta Mfg. Co., Point 
Barges, boats. (D) 
Lone Star Boat Mfg. Co., 1930 E. Main, 
P.O. Box 698, Grand Prarie. Trailers, boats. 


Pleasant. 


(D) 
“M” System, Inc., Hwy. 67 W., Box 1396, 


Texarkana. House trailers. (C) 

Melody Home Mfg. Co., Saginaw. Trailer 
houses. (C) 

Port Houston Iron Works, 7222 S. Har- 
bor Dr., Box 2065, Houston. Ship building, 
repairing. (C) 

Prior Products, Inc., 4828 Racell, Dallas. 
Auto parts, wagons, trailers. (C) 

Supreme Trailer Co., P.O. Box 2, Bon- 
ham. House trailers. (C) 

Todd Shipyards Corp., Galveston Div., 
Pelican Spit, Box 656, Galveston. Ship 
building, repairing. (E) 

Weaver Shipyards, Box 
Barges, boats. (C) 

Whitehouse Reinforced Plastics Co., Rte. 
3, — 219, Ft. Worth. Fiberglass boats, 
skis. (C) 


832, Orange. 
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New Freight Yard In Florida 


BROOKSVILLE, FLA. A new §$1,- 
500,000 hump freight classification 
yard under construction by the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad here prob- 
ably will be put in operation some- 
time in May, according to an an- 
nouncement from the company’s head- 
quarters in Norfolk, Va. 

The Seaboard commenced construc- 
tion of the yard last summer in an- 
ticipation of heavier freight transpor- 
tation demands from expanding rock 
mining operations which are expected 
to double production in the area. The 
yard will be 200 feet wide and two 
miles long, situated on an 86-acre 
site three miles north of Brooksville. 
It will accommodate 1,237 cars on 
15 classification tracks that have indi- 
vidual capacities ranging from 26 to 
147 cars. 

Grading of the site, which required 
the removal of 249,000 cubic yards 
of earth and 11,000 cubic yards of 
rock, has been completed, and the 
track work is scheduled to be finished 
by the end of March. 

Construction of the yardmaster’s 
office and the installation of electronic 
scales, which weigh cars while they 
are in motion, is now underway. 

In the hump classification opera- 
tion, loaded cars are pushed up an 
easy incline to the crest of a slight 
hill, or hump, from which they are 
allowed to roll by gravity down “the 
other side of the hump” onto pre- 
designated classification tracks ac- 
cording to their destinations. 

During the operation, the cars are 
electronically weighed while in mo- 
tion and the weight of each auto- 
catically printed on a ticket by ma- 


chine. By this means, after an entire 
train has been classified, all cars in 
its length bound for one common des- 
tination have ‘been “sorted out” and 
set on one track together, ready for 
movement to their consignees. 

In addition to the yard construction, 
the Seaboard also acquired a spur 
track four miles long, formerly owned 
by the Florida Portland Cement Com- 
pany, and re-laid it with heavier rail. 
The spur has been extended about 
two miles to reach mining operattons. 

Still another spur track three miles 
long has been built to serve a néw 
hard rock crushing plant just north of 
the Seaboard’s yard. 

In order to provide a fast and effi. 
cient transportation service for the 
area, the Seaboard also recently com- 
pleted, or is in the process of com- 
pleting, other improvements which 
will bear on the Brooksville opera- 
tion. Among these are extension of 
pass tracks at Drexel and Ayers, the 
construction of additional yard tracks 
on Seddon Island at Tampa, both of 
which have been completed, and _ in- 
stallation now going on of a modern 
control system between Sulphur 
Springs and Gary, and the rearrange- 
ment of switch tracks at Gary. 

Grading on the yard site was done 
by Cone Brothers, of Tampa. Bailes- 
Sey Contractors, Inc., of Jacksonville, 
are doing the track work at the yard, 
and the electronic scales are being 
installed by the Chester Mabry Con- 
struction Company, of Tampa. The 
construction of all of these improve- 
ments is under the direction of W. D. 
Simpson, of Norfolk, chief engineer 
of the Seaboard. 








GM's Goods Purchases 
At $220 Million In South 


ATLANTA. Small business in the 
South Atlantic region is playing an 
important part in supplying goods 
and services to giant General Motors 
Corp. 

GM reported that it bought from 
1,061 different firms in the region a 
total of $220 million worth of goods 
and services during 1955, the latest 
period for which figures have been 
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compiled. 

Only 212 of the 1,061 firms em- 
ployed more than 500 persons, the 
report said, while approximately 560 
had fewer than 100 employees each. 
GM added that small business pre- 
dominates among its suppliers all 
over the nation. 

Some 650—or 61 per cent—of the 
South Atlantic area suppliers have 
done business with GM for more than 
five years. Another 350 have been 
suppliers to the corporation for more 
than 10 years, and 146 for more than 
20 years. 
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ACMI executives discuss issues of the day. Left to right are, J. Craig Smith of Sylacauga, Ala., former president of ACMI and president of Avon- 
dale Mills; R. C. Meyer, president of Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association and general manager of the Linen Thread Co., Blue Mountain, 


Ala.; 


Robert C. Jackson of Washington, D. C., executive vice president of ACMI. 


ACMI Serves Textile Industry 


For the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute the routine of 
daily operations includes details both small and large — from 
filling the request of a school girl to providing vital facts for 
a congressional committee... 


CHARLOTTE. The _ ten-year-old 
school girl in rural Pennsylvania in- 
terrupted her play and dashed toward 
the mailbox as the postman drove 
away. Inside the box was a package 
bearing her name. As the wrapping 
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fell quickly from the package the 
child’s eyes spotted an image never 
before seen in her ten years. 

Inside was a white, fluffy boll of 
cotton and a small handful of cotton 
seed. Under these strange items were 
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several pamphlets on the cotton tex- 
tile industry. The return address on 
the package stated simply: The Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc., Charlotte, North Carolina. 

To the little Pennnsylvania girl the 
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F. E. Grier, president of ACMI and president of 
Abney Mills. 


return address was important proof 
that the big textile industry with all 
its giant machines, mammoth buildings 
and thousands of workers, still was 
interested in a little girl on a small 
farm in Pennsylvania. Her request for 
materials to prepare an_ exhibit 
for her school had been answered 
promptly by the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute (ACMI). 

This rather insignificant event in 
Pennsylvania truly is an example of 
one of the lesser functions of ACMI 
and yet it dramatizes the stress that 
the cotton textile industry's central 
trade association places on strict ad- 
herence to even the smallest detail. 

For ACMI the routine of daily op- 
eration includes details both small and 
large—all the way from filling an 
information request of a school girl to 
providing vital facts for a congres- 
sional committee on contemplated leg- 
islation. 

Actually ACMI operates under a 
broad five-point program designed to 
include all areas where the textile in- 
dustry acting collectively might better 
itself, its country and its employees. 
Following are the five points: 

1. To engage in such activities as 
may promote the advancement and 
best interests of the cotton textile in- 
dustry in all of its phases and safe- 
guard the industry and its employees; 

2. To carry on or to assist in carry- 
ing on research, investigations and 
experiments in connection with the 
manufacture and marketing of cotton 
products and in connection with every 
phase of the cotton industry; to com- 
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pile data and information as to the 
results of such research, investigations 
and experiments; to gather facts, sta- 
tistics and information with reference 
to all phases of the cotton industry; to 
disseminate information with reference 
to all phases of the cotton industry 
and any matters relating thereto in 
such manner as the Board of Directors 
may from time to time determine; 

3. To cooperate with such private 
or governmental bodies, corporations, 
associations, institutions, societies or 
agencies as are now or may hereafter 
be engaged in whole or in part directly 
or indirectly in promoting the ad- 
vancement of and the best interests of 
the cotton industry and its employees: 

1. To engage in any activity and do 
any of the things which non-stock and 
non-profit corporations now or here- 


L. G. Hardman, Jr., ACMI first vice president 
and head of Harmony Grove Mills. 


after created under the general corpo- 
ration laws of the state of North Caro- 
lina may or can engage in, or do, and 
to do any and all things necessary in 
connection therewith; 

5. To cooperate with the officials of 
the federal government in the mobili- 
zation of the cotton industry in the 
event of national emergencies. 

ACMI speaks proudly of the fact 
that it is controlled and run by textile 
mill owners. As one mill official stated. 
“ACMI does what we want it to do 
because we determine the direction it 
shall go. That’s the way it is and 
that’s the way it should be. Whether 
we are just cutting our teeth as textile 
executives or whether we remember the 
first long-draft spinning. we depend 
upon ACMI—our  organization—to 
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keep national and international mat- 
ters on something of an even keel.” 

The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., was inaugurated on 
October 1, 1949. Prior to that time, 
Southern mills had been represented 
by the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. Mills in New England 
and some Southern mills had been 
represented by the Cotton-Textile Ins- 
titute. Following the merger of these 
two associations the industry found 
itself possibly for the first time in a 
position to make a unified approach 
to many questions. 

ACMI represents spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, finishing and allied plants. 
It is interesting to note that within its 
membership are mills both small and 
large. Some 18,000.000 spindles are 
represented by ACMI—a vast ma- 
jority of all the spindles in the United 
States. 

One mill man stated frankly that 
he thought no single textile mill acting 
in its own behalf could obtain the ben- 
efits or savings that accrue to a group 
of mills working together on common 
objectives. 

The ACMI Board of Directors is 
comprised of some sixty textile execu- 
tives. Its various committees include 
approximately 165 men. These men 
represent both large and small textile 
mill operations from all textile-pro- 
ducing sections of the United States. 

Membership in ACMI includes two 
classes—active and associate. Active 
memberships are made up of textile 
operations falling into these cate- 
gories: yarn and thread mills, weaving 
mills, dyeing, bleaching, printing, 


. Love, secretary-treasurer of the institute. 
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throwing, finishing, mercerizing and 
braiding plants. 

Associate membership includes in- 
dividuals who represent machinery and 
supply houses, cotton shippers, com- 
mission houses, banks. laboratories. 
exchanges and engineering firms as 
well as any other individual whose 
business or profession is closely allied 
with the textile industry. Active mem- 
bers have full voting rights while as- 
sociate members have no voting rights 
or representation on the Board of 
Directors. 

The president. first and second vice 
presidents are elected annually from 
the mill executives who are members 
of ACMI. Also elected each year are 
two paid staff members, the executive 
vice president and the secretary-treas- 
urer, 

Members are elected to serve on the 
Board of Directors on a staggered term 
basis. 


Active Committees 


The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc.. has several active com- 
mittees made up of members from 
throughout the textile area. Each of 
these committees is served by a seore- 
tary from the paid staff. The ACMI 
committees meet at various times dur- 
ing the year on call of the chairman 
and actively undertake work on in- 
dustry problems under their specific 
responsibility. 

Work by ACMI’s committees gen- 
erally has proven of considerable ben- 
efit to the entire industry because most 
members are considered experts in the 
areas covered by their committees. 
For example. the Research and Tech- 
nical Service Committee has on_ its 
membership many active research 
specialists and the Public Relations 
Committee is made up of several mill 


executives who have had considerable 
practical experience in this particular 
field. 

Public relations probably the 
newest major activity of ACMI. Op- 
erating directly under the supervision 
of the Public Relations Committee is 
a staff of six charged specifically with 
the responsibility of developing for the 
textile industry a workable public re- 
lations program. The staff further is 
given the duty of carrying out this 
program at all levels of communica- 
tion. 


is 


New Program 


The ACMI Board of Directors on 
May 1. 1956 voted to take over the 
operation of the public relations pro- 
gram from a private firm previously 
paid to handle this operation. 

While the public relations program 
is new it nevertheless is beginning to 
function in many fields. The director 
of public relations, his associate and 
one assistant work from ACMI central 
oficers in Charlotte. One public rela- 
tions staff member is assigned to the 
Washington office—he also is an as- 
sociate director in the staff organiza- 
tion. Field men, to work directly with 
the member mills and with news- 
papers, radio, television and other 
media and groups are stationed in At- 
lanta. Georgia, and Columbia. South 
Carolina. A field man for North Caro- 
lina will be added and a_ part-time 
field man already is at work in Ala- 
bama. The public relations staff han- 
dles a series of activities designed to 
help tell the textile story to Americans 
everywhere. Their duties include the 
preparation and distribution of special 
articles, news releases, pamphlets and 
pictures. Considerable time also is de- 
voted by the public relatons staff to 
the preparation of speeches, radio and 





television programs, special commun- 
ity programs and simlar activites. 

One of the more important phases 
of the ACMI operation is the program 
carried on by its Washington officers. 
Here, the executive vice president 
‘maintains his offices along with several 
assistants who are charged directly 
with the responsiblity of providng in- 
formation and assistance to any and 
all branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment requesting such help. Also in the 
Washington office are two economists 
working directly under the executive 
vice president. They compile various 
data of interest and direct benefit to 
the industry and to the government. 
This date is generally distributed to 
ACMI members through various Insti- 
tute publications and through periodi- 
cals issued by the organization’s Sta- 
tistical Division at Charlotte. 

One ACMI official noted that in 
recent years. the majority of textile 
mills have developed a keen interest in 
statistical data concerning textiles and 
particularly such data as may bear 
directly upon their own yarns and 
constructions. 


Data Collecting 


Item: Regularly the ACMI Statis- 
tical Division collects and dissemi- 
nates data not only on yarn and fab- 
rics, but also on exports and imports. 
wholesale and retail trade, employ- 
ment, competitive industries, etc. 

As mentioned previously also in the 
framework of the Washington office is 
an associate director of public rela- 
tions. 

Legislation and assistance to Con- 
gress and to other branches of the 
Federal Government obviously are 
major functions of the Washington 
set-up. One mill executive stated that 
it actually is a full-time job keeping 
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up with the various functions of our 
vast government. 

ACMI members are kept informed 
on happenings throughout the indus- 
try, the government and other impor- 
tant areas through various bulletin 
services. These publications are dis- 
tributed regularly to all members. A 
definite part of this information serv- 
ice is the handling of individual in- 
quiries from member mills on a 
prompt and accurate basis. One ofh- 
cial said that “some of us have felt the 
distribution and summarization of gov- 
ernment edicts has alone been worth 
more than the cost of our dues”. 

Recognition of the importance of 
research and technical advances within 
the textile industry not only is demon- 
strated in the earlier-mentioned activi- 
ties of the Research and Technical 
Service Committee but in other ACMI 
activities. For example, at Clemson 
College in South Carolina, the Insti- 
tute maintains a fiber-testing labora- 
tory where mill employees may be 
sent for a course in the operation of 
such machines as the Micronaire and 
the Fibrograph. Here too mills may 
send samples for testing under con- 
trolled conditions. 


Work on Imports 


The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute recently has been particularly 
active in the field of foreign imports. 
Some in the industry say this crisis 
may partially have been passed last 
January when an arrangement con- 
trolling imports was worked out be- 
tween the governments of the United 
States and Japan. However, virtually 
all ACMI members agree that the ar- 
rangement is far from perfect and well 
could be improved upon. They also 
agree that it is not the long-term an- 
swer to the national problem of low 
foreign imports competition. 

The role ACMI members and their 
staff has played in this vital fight 
for the protection of the American tex- 
tile industry and American textile jobs 
against low-wage imports has been 
called tremendous by many observers. 
It has been pointed out that it was 
through ACMI that the grave danger 
of uncontrolled imports was brought 
before the American public. It fur- 
ther has been noted that the efforts of 
ACMI members helped lead to the 
present arrangement. 

The position of the Institute has 
been that the universal network of 


trade restrictions has done much to 
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strangle American exports and at the 
same time have led toward an intensi- 
fied effort by other countries to invade 
the American market. 

It generally is agreed that the Amer- 
ican textile industry has been ad- 
versely affected also because the ap- 
pearance of even small quantities of 
cloth at lower prices on the American 
textile market has a disturbing effect 
and sets up a chain reaction that de- 
presses the entire market. This is one 
of the major reasons why the uncer- 
tainty of uncontrolled imports brought 
on conditions that held back the U. S. 
industry from proceeding with desired 
plans for research, expansion and 
promotion. 

Many ACMI members feel the 
Institute’s fight on the imports prob- 
lem has been one of its most important 
projects to date. 

Serving now as president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute is F. E. Grier, of Greenwood. 
S.C., president and treasurer of Abney 
Mills. 

First vice president is L. G. Hard- 
man, Jr., of Commerce, Ga., president 
of the Harmony Grove Mills. Under 
the present system within ACMI, Mr. 
Hardman will become president next 
April following the annual meeting at 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Halbert M. Jones of Laurinburg. 
N.C., president and treasurer of Wav- 
erly Mills, is second vice president. 
Mr. Jones will be elevated to first 
vice president at the annual meeting. 

Robert C. Jackson of Washington, 
D.C., is executive vice president. While 
Mr. Jackson maintains a full and busy 
schedule in Washington, he also de- 
votes considerable time to working di- 
rectly with member mills in the vari- 
ous states and with the many cotton 
groups throughout the country. 

Serving as secretary and treasurer 
is F. S. Love of Charlotte. His duties 
frequently also carry him into the 
field for work with various mill and 
producer groups. 

ACMI truly is an organization 
trolled and directed by textile 
men. Members of the Institute 
great pride in their organization 
generally work hard toward its 


con- 
mill 
take 

and 
suc- 





cess. Today more than ever there 
seems to be an effort to make ACMI 
one of the very best trade associations 
in operation. 

One thing seems apparent—if mem- 
bership interest and participation spell 
success, then ACMI certainly is des- 
tined to achieve even greater success. 


——- 
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Human Relations in the Industrial 
Southeast, by Glenn Gilman. A_ story 
of the regeneration of the Piedmont Region 
after the War Between the States and Re- 
construction—essentially a socio-psychologi- 
cal study of the emergence and growth of 
cotton textile mills within this geographical 





area. The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 317 pp., $5. 
American Business Directory. by 


Harold Lazarus. A business vocabulary de- 
signed to meet the daily reference needs for 
all persons concerned with and engaged in 
any aspect with economics. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. 521 pp. $10. 

Improving Human Relations. A study 
by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ Industrial Relations Division, 2 East 
48th Stteet, New York, 17, N.Y. 32 pp., 
50 cents. 

Construction Surveying in America. 
A pamphlet available from the Construction 
Surveyors Institute, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 4 pp. 

List of Publications and Patents. 
Southern Utilization Research Branch, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 1100 Robert E. 
Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, 19, La. 

How Much is Too Much? A pamphlet 
on the Burden of Executive Reading, by 
Lydia Strong. American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New 
York 36, New York. 


What Every Shipper Should Know 
About Carrier Liability, by Kenneth U. 
Flood. The Atlanta Economic Review, 
School of Business Administration, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, 
33 Gilmer St., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Cooling of Churches, by David C. 
Briggs and W. R. Woolrich. The University 
of Texas, Bureau of Engineering Research, 
Austin 12, Texas. 41 pp. 

Deionization of Water for Ice Manu- 
facture, by W. A. Cunningham and W. 
C. Mills. Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Texas, Austin 12. 55 pp. 

The 1957 Business Outlook, by Robert 


W. Patterson. Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. 
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Intensified SAS] Program 
Promised In New Contract 


ATLANTA. An intensified program 
of research and promotion designed 
to accelerate the South’s isdustrial 
progress has been revealea here. 

The Southern Association of Sci- 
ence and Industry—regarded as this 
region’s foremost development body— 
today announced the signing of a three- 
year contract calling for extensive re- 
search studies of regional opportuni- 
ties. The contract is with Conway Pub- 
lications, a fast-growing firm special- 
izing in area development reports. 

In announcing the new program 
SASI President Frank J. Soday said 
“this insures that much-needed studies 
will move ahead on a definite schedule 
we believe the work will result in 
data of substantial value in accelerat- 
ing the economic and scientific prog- 
ress of the South.” 

Dr. Soday is Vice President and Di- 
rector of Research of Chemstrand Cor- 
poration, at Decatur, Alabama. He is 
regarded as one of the South’s top 
spokesmen for future development. 

The new pact was signed following a 


session here of SASI officers including 
James F. Crist, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees. Crist is Vice President of 
the Southern Company, parent firm of 
the Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Gulf Power Companies. 

Other SASI regional officers include 
Vice President Edwin Cox, of Virgin- 
ia Carolina Chemical Company, Rich- 
mond; Vice President Les Taylor, of 
Mississippi Power and Light Company, 
Jackson; Secretary George D. Palmer, 
University of Alabama; and Treasurer 
Clayton D. McLendon, C&S National 
Bank, Atlanta. 

The Conway organization, which en- 
joys a nationwide reputation in the 
field of area and industrial develop- 
ment, publishes MANUFACTURERS REc- 
orp, the South’s oldest business maga- 
zine; the annual Blue Book of South- 
ern Progress; the Southern Industrial 
Directory; the national magazine /n- 
dustrial Development, and an annual 
Site Selection Handbook. 

Publisher Conway is a former Di- 
rector of SASI and has been active in 


Association affairs for the past eight 
years. Under the terms of the new con- 
tract, he will supervise studies to be 
conducted by the research staff of Con- 
way Publications. 

Among projects already approved 
are a New Plant Reporting Service un- 
dertaken at the request of the Southern 
Governors Conference, a series of sur- 
veys of growth industries in the south, 
and a regional conference on market 
research. 

The arrangement provides for a 
sliding scale payment dependent on 
the volume of research conducted. It is 
estimated that the annual budget for 
the work will total approximately $25,- 
000 per year on the basis of present 
plans. 

In recent years, the Conway organi- 
zation has conducted area and indus- 
trial development studies throughout 
the nation for various regions, states, 
and metropolitan areas. Included 
among areas covered have been the 
Pacific Northwest. New England, Min- 
nesota, California, North Carolina, 
and Florida. 

Headquarters for SASI during the 
period of the contract will be main- 
tained at Conway Publications offices, 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia. 
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BIGGEST PLANTS 





SOUTHERN BUSINESSMEN 
RESPOND TO MR'S QUERY 


MR wants to know about your plant— 
Is it as large as or larger than these? 


Manufacturers Record last month 
asked its readers: “Is your plant in 
the South the largest of its kind in 
the nation or in the world?” 


Replies began coming in immedi- 


ately, from various sources in each 
of the Southern states, giving nomina- 


tions for the “biggest plant” category. 

From these listings the editorial staff 
of the Record has selected several 
plants in each state as being largest, 
from the standpoint of employment, 
in the individual These 
listed below. 


When 


states. are 
you read this compilation, 
perhaps you will have other nomina- 
tions or will want to take issue with 
some of the selections. 
to hear from you. 

Following, by states, are the selec- 
tions taken from the nominations al- 
ready received, giving the plant name 
and location, and approximate total 
employment: 


If so. we want 


ALABAMA 


Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, approx. 6,000. 

Hayes Aircraft Corp., Birmingham, ap- 
prox. 7750-9,000. 

Republic Steel Corp., Birmingham and 
Gadsden, approx. 6,150. 

Tennessee Coal & Iron Div., U.S. Steel 
Corp., Fairfield, approx. 25,000. 

ARKANSAS 

The Crossett Co., Crossett, chemical re- 
covery, 2,081. 

International Paper Co., Camden, 2,156. 

National Fireworks Ordance Co., Cam- 
den, 1,373. 


Reynolds Metal Co., Hurricane Creek, 
Jones Mill, Arkadelphia, 2,878. 
FLORIDA 


The Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, nylon 
yarn, 4,000. 
Hudson 

1,500. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Bartow, phospate, triplesuper-phospate, ura- 
nium, 1,375. 
Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock & Repair Co., 
Jacksonville, 1,225-1,800. 


Pulp and Paper Co., Palatka, 


Jno. H. Swisher & Son, Inc., Jacksonville, 
2,300. 
GEORGIA 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, 2,000. 
General Electric Transformer, Rome. 


2,000. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, 19,000. 
Union Bag Paper Corp., Savannah, 5,100. 
KENTUCKY 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Louisville, plumbing fixtures and 
supplies, 5,390. 
Armco Steel Corp., Ashland, steel sheets. 
3,430. 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 
refined petroleum products, 4,130. 
General Electric Co., Louisville, 
electrical appliances, 7,500. 
General Electric Co., Owensboro Tube 
Plant, Owensboro, electronic tubes, 4,585. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, aluminum 
products, 3,952. 
LOUISIANA 
Standard Oil Co., Baton Rouge, 


Ashland, 


major 


Esso 
7,100. 

Ethyl Corp., Baton Rouge, 4,000. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Div. of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Bogalusa, 3,492. 

International Paper Co., Bastrop, 2,800. 

MARYLAND 

Bendix Radio Division, Towson, electron- 

ics, 5,500. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Baltimore, iron, steel 
ingots, approx. 30,000. 


Fairchild Aircraft, 9,000. 
Glen L. Martin, Baltimore, air frames, 
20,100. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Ingalls Ship Building Corp., Pascagoula, 
5,000. 

Masonite Corp., Laurel, wallboard, 3,500. 

Mississippi Products, Inc., Jackson, furni- 
ture and cabinets, 2,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Tulsa, 13,500. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Miami, 1,800. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., Dun- 
can, 2,976. 

Wilson 
1,950. 


Packing Co., Oklahoma City, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
American Tobacco Co., Durham, 9,500. 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 10,500. 
Champion Fibre Co., Canton, 7,500. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, 10,500. 
Western Electric 
8,000 


Co., Winston-Salem, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
No nominations received. 
TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Eastman Co., 
prox. 7,500. 
Aluminum Company of America, Alcoa, 
approx. 8,000. 
Oak Ridge Atomic Center, Oak Ridge, 
approx. 22,000. 


Kingsport, ap- 


TEXAS 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas, 15,- 


Convair Division of General Dynamics 
Corp., Fort Worth, aircraft, 25,000. 

Humble Oil and Refining Co., Baytown, 
6,500. 

VIRGINIA 

Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, fabrics, 
11,000. 

Martinsville synthetic fiber plant of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Martins- 
ville, 3,000. 

Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Co., Newport News, 14,000. 

Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., Pocahontas, 
3,500 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., Div. 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., South 
Charleston, 6,834. 

Weirton Steel Division of National Steel 
Corp., Weirton, 12,423. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 4,387. 








BARS—carbon & alloy, hot rolled 
& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax 
for axles, etc. 


STRUCTURALS — beams, chan- 
nels, angles, etc. 


structural. 


PLATES—Many types including, 
abrasion resisting, Inland 4-Way 
Safety Plate, etc. 





STEEL 


SHEETS—hot & cold rolled, mony 
types & coatings. 


TUBING— mechanical, boiler and 


REINFORCING—bors & access. 
BABBITT METAL 
MACHINERY & TOOLS 





Every Kind 
Quick Delivery 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York ° Boston ° 
ford, Conn. * Philadelphia ° Charlotte, N. C. ° Cincinnati ° Cleveland 
Detroit ° Pittsburgh ° Buffalo ° Chicago ° Milwaukee ° St. 
tos Angeles ° San Francisco * Spokane ° Seattle 


RYERSON 


Walling- 


Louis 












iiiiiiiiT€§ The Bulletin Board ws 








“Cross-roads of the South’’—the Bulletin Board section ‘affords a meeting place for all those who are concerned with 


technological and industrial development in the Southern states. 


Professional cards are sold in units measuring 15% inches wide by % inch deep. Rates are $12 for one-time insertion 


or $9 per insertion on a 12-time basis. Thus, a minimum card costs $108 per year. 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
Engineering Division 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 


BUILDING e HEAVY @ HIGHWAY e UTILITIES 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 

















PALMER & BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








CONSTRUCTION NEW YORK APPRAISALS 
MANAGEMENT REPORTS 
CHICAGO : LOS ANGELES 


f. Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 








HARVEY, LA 





SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 


















DESIGN 


THE RUST ENGINEERING CO. 


RUST BUILDING + BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
NEW YORK * WASHINGTON » PITTSBURGH 








Design—Investigation—Quantity Survey 





Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Hall & Macdonald 


Reports @ Feasibility Studies 


27 William Street New York 5, N. Y. 51 Broadway 
1915 Tulane Avenue New Orleans, La. 








Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 


Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures 
Plant Layout 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC 


Inspection Engineers and Chemists 





Evaluations @ Designs Engineers 
Port Development @ Foundations 
Highways and Bridges @ Shipyards Bridges, Highways, Tunnels. Airports. 
Marine Structures @ Floating Dry Docks Subways. Harbor Works. Dams. Canals. 
Graving Docks @Bulkheads @ Piers Traffic, Parking and Transportation 
Wharves @ Power Plants 
Industrial Buildings 


Reports, Power, Industrial Buildings. 1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 
New York 6, N. ¥ 





CINCINNAT! 37 OHIO RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
SINCE (881 
Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells J. R. PREVETTE AND 
re “ ASSOCIATES 


Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Warehouses 


Cos mmercial Negotiators 
“Specialists in Negotiating 


Commercial Buildings—Steel and Business Deals"’ 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 


All Negotiations Confidential. Private 
sion—Reports Surveys, lee a Investigations 





ndu 
823 Profesional i Buitding 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


















WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply. 
Sewerage, Sewage and Water Treatment, Incinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 


Airports, Industrial Plants. Reports — Plans — Supervision 


Main Office Branch Office 
620 Court Street 711 West Main St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia Richmond 20, Virginia 








DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 






TRANSPORTATION, PUBLIC TRANSIT AND TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 
Industrial Plants Grade Separations 

Railroads Expressways 

Subways Tunnels 

Power Plants Municipal Works 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
79 McALLISTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





















































Classified Ads 








The rate for classified ads is $15.40 per 
column inch. Minimum order is one-half inch, 
which gives six lines of six-point type. Ad- 
vance proofs not submitted. No frequency 


discounts. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





COOLING TOWERS MFGR., W. Cent. Fla. $214,000 
gress. Compl. eqpt. Underpriced due to illness. 
Money back 2'2 yrs. Dept. +8471. 


CONCRETE BLOCK MFGR., E. Cent. Fla. Capacity: 
4000 per day. 3 bidgs., io. land tract. $18,500. 
Dept. 8473. 


MFG. CO.: So. W. Fla. Volume $116,000. Mfgs. 
auto. valve adjustor, Does outside contracts. Nation- 
wide market. $500,000. Dept. 848 


STAMP & SEAL MFGR.: Tulsa, Okla. $14,490 Net 
income. Situated in modn. downtown bidg. Many 
ige. accounts. Market encompasses state! $22,222. 
Dept. 8608. 


ELECTRONIC MFGR., L. A., Calif. Patented com- 
ponent product. Compl. eqpt.—all dies & tooling, etc. 


No competition. $39,000. Dept. 23997 


JAFFREY PUMP MNFG. CO., Jaffrey, N. H.—also 
distrib. $12,000 profit! Xint eqpt.! Modrn.! $19,800. 
Dept. +42405. 


TOOL AND DIE MFGR., S. E. Mich. Est. tf yrs. 
son Shad $310,000 gross. Top accts. Compl. eqpt. & 

A-| condition. Valuable R. E. optional. 
$190,000" without R. E. $240,000 complete. Rare 
oppty. Dept. 62151. 


INDUSTRIAL DOOR CO.: Pte E. Ohio. Excl. fran- 


chise w/‘‘Overhead Door’’ in this area. $55,000 vol- 
ume. Underpriced $19,800. ‘Dent. 62160. 


CHAS, FORD & ASSOC., INC. 
TRANSFORMERS 


6425 Hilywd. BI., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Y 
4 NEW e@ REBUILT 


WwW, 

( 

lig WORLD'S LARGEST : 
\ 

_) 





A A. A TE 
MOTORS @ GENERATORS 


INVENTORY 


GG. ass ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Phone Station Collect GL 3-6783 
SSsy P. 0. Box 51, Rochester, New York 


ME LT ET A LD SF SEB 








FROM STOCK 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
STRUCTURAL WIDE FLANGE 
BEAMS ASTM-A-7 


400 TONS 10” x 534” x 21# x 40’ 
200 TONS 12” x 6!4” x 27# x 40’ 
PRICE: $12.60 per cwt., net 
All extras included 
FOR QUICK ACTION 
WRITE OR WIRE 


MR. Box 56-101, Conway Bidg., 
North Atlanta 19, Ga. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS ... 


If you have changed your address recently 
or if you plan a change in the near future, 
please notify 
JOHN T. FULFORD, CIRCULATION MANAGER 
CONWAY BUILDING 
NORTH ATLANTA 19, GEORGIA 


Be sure to include your old address as well as 
the new. 














March, 1957 





DEADLINE 
MARCH 15TH 


BLUE 
BOOK 
DIRECTORY 


Don't let your company be left out of this directory which in- 
cludes a region-wide industrial purchasing guide. This means 
it will be twelve months before you get another chance to be 
represented in this publication used by some 15,000 business 
executives whose decisions may be very important to you. 


Write, wire or phone CEdar 3-4015 or CEdar 3-0242. 


CONWAY PUBLICATIONS 


NORTH ATLANTA 19, GEORGIA 





















































































































































Atlanta Envelope Co. 
Agency—Eastburn & Siegel 


Atlantic Steel Co. 

Agency—Lowe & Stevens 
ie 

William M. Bailey Co. 


Buffalo Tank Corp. 


Direct 
—C— 


Central Scientfic Co. 


Agency—Marsteller 
Inc 


Connors Steel Division, H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc. 
Agency—Robert Luckie & Co., 


W. H. Curtin & Co. 
Agency—Ullrich & Brown 


aon. 


DeLeuw, Cather & Co. 
Direct 


Diamond Mfg. Co. 


eT ae 


Electric Equipment Co. 


Le We 


Chas. Ford & Associates 
Agency—Media & Design 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Inc 


Froehling & Robertson, Inc. 
Direct 


oa ae 


Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Direct 


a 


Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
* 


irect 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Direct 





Agency—Downing Industrial Adv. 


Agency—Storm Advertising Co 


Agency—Victor A. Smith Adve 


Irving Subway Grating Co., 
Agency—Richmond Advertising Service, Inc. 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


ee 

American Creosote Works, Inc. 60 
Direct 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 4 


Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


39 


Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


Inc 


31 


62 


Agency—Frederick B. Garrahan 


63 


Inc. 


63 


62 


rtising 


62 


62 


15 


Inc. 





os 


Kinnear Mfg. Co. 6 
Agency—Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


ee) om 


M & H Equipment Co., Inc. 15 


Direct 


R. C. Mahon Co. 4th Cover 
Agency—Anderson, Inc 
MR Box 56-101 62 
Direct 
Metalplate Co. 57 
Direct 
elke. 
Nashville Bridge Co. 22 
Direct 
~ 
Port of Palm Beach 23 
Agency—August Dorr Associates 
Palmer & Baker Engineers, Inc. 62 
Direct 
Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall 
& Macdonald 62 
Direct 
J. R. Prevette and Associates 62 
Direct 
a= 
Robert & Co. Associates 62 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
Rust Engineering Co. 62 
Direct 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 61 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 
= 
Sand Springs Home Interests 30 
Agency—Gibbons Advertising, Inc. 
Sanderson & Porter 62 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co. 2d Cover 


Agency—George & Glover Advertising 
bets 
Union Trust Co. of Maryland 60 
Agency—W. H. Buddemeier, Inc. 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co. 18, 19 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards 
— 

Hyman Viener & Sons : oe 

Direct 
Virginia Engineering Co., Inc. 62 
Direct 
site. 
Wiley & Wilson 62 


Direct 














Colone l 
M. R. 
Says 















































How To 


A young, newly-married receptionist in 
an Atlanta office had just received her new 
group hospitilization insurance policy. With- 
out having read the document, she turned 
to a fellow worker and inquired, “Can I have 
a baby with this new policy?” The reply 
she received was, “That ain’t the way you 
go about it.” 


Ocean Waves 


A couple and their four-year old daughter 
were visiting at Daytona Beach and enjoy- 
ing the surf very much. One day a stranger 
stopped the little girl as she played by the 
water and asked, “Do you like the ocean?” 
The child looked up thoughtfully and said, 
“Yes, except when it flushes.” 


Explosive 


A young Southern executive, who obvi 
ously had his troubles, was heard to remark 
the other day, “If you don’t think women 
are explosive, just try to drop one.” 


Up in Smoke 


Two North Carolina tobacco farmers were 
discussing the rash of new cigarettes ap- 
pearing on the market. One _ observed: 
“Well, we got Winstons, then Salems, so 
I guess the next brand will be Hyphens.” 


Second Best 


The Texas oilman who consistently en- 
joyed his millions to the utmost finally 
reached the point where he could hardly 
drag his feet and decided to consult his 
physician. The doctor advised: “The best 
thing for you to do is to give up drinking 
and smoking, get up early every morning 
and get to bed early every night.” After 
thinking that over for a moment, the patient 
said: “Somehow, doctor, I feel I don’t 
deserve the best. What’s second best?” 


Laugh 


An Atlanta business man took his <mall 
daughter to the zoo, and after they had 
viewed the lions, tigers, monkeys, ete., they 
arrived at the cage of the laughing hyenas. 
While one of the critters paced morosely 
up and down behind the bars, the father 
explained to the child all about the animal. 
She looked at the glum-appearing hyena, 
then back at her father. “Say something 
funny,” she told him. 


64 March, 1957 
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HERE ARE THE FAR-SIGHTED FIRMS AND 


SUPPORT THE SASI 


THE SOUTH'S HONOR ROLL * 


INSTITUTIONS WHICH HAVE JOINED FORCES TO 
PROGRAM FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL THE CITIZENS OF THE REGION 











INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Ala. Dept. of Agri. & Ind., Montgomery 
Anniston Chamber of Commerce, Anniston, 
Alabama 

Auburn Research Foundation 
Bureau ot ae Research, University 

of Texas, Aust 
Carroll County Industrial Dept., 

don, Tenn. 
Duke University 
Emory University 
Fla. velopment Commission, Tallahassee 
Howard College 
Ky. Agri, & Ind. Dev. Bd., Frankfort 
Kentucky Research Foundation 
—, KRESS FOUNDATION 

mn gr of Commerce & Industry 
Medic College of Virginia 
Mississippi State College 
Miss. State Game & Fish Comm., Jackson 
Dept. of Cons. & Development 
N. Miss. Industrial Devel. Assn. 
Oak Ridge Inst. ot Nuclear Studies 
Oklahoma A & M College 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
Geo. Peabody College 
— STERN FAMILY FUND, New Or- 
eans 

Tulane University 
University of Alabama 
University of Florida 
University of Miami 
University of Mississippi 
University of North Carolina, 
University of Oklahoma 
gi hy | of Tampa 
Va. Div. of Planning & Economic Devel. 
Va. Polytechnic Inst., Blacksburg 


INDUSTRIAL MEMBERS 


ALABAMA POWER CO., Birmingham 
Alamo Plaza Hotel Dallas 

Albany Oxygen Co., Albany, Ga. 

IVAN ALLEN CO., Atlanta 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., New 


A. S. Aloe Co., St. Louis 

AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CO., Bir- 
mingham 

— Conditioning House, 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. 
AMERICAN NATL. BANK, Mobile 
AMERICAN TOBACCO Co., Richmond 
American Trust Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
ro Anderson & Co., Atlanta 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., New York 
The Anniston Star, Anniston, Ala. 
Appalachian Electric Power Co., Roanoke 
Asheville Citizens-Times Co., Asheville, 


Atlantic Greyhound Corp., Charleston, West 
Virginia 

Atlantic Research Corp., Alexandria, Va. 

John M. Avent & Associates, Inc., Atlanta 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta 

A. M. Barlow, Realtor. gy cee Fla, 


Hunting- 


Chapel Hill. 


Boston, 


Barnes, Askew, Mills & Co., 
BIRMINGHAM TRUST NATIONAL BANK, 
Birmingham 


Bisca: tl area Laboratories, Inc., 


Cabot Goh Comoeny, Gainesville, Fla. 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston 
Chemical Corp., N. Y. 
Cardinal Products, Inc., Durham 
Carolina Ford Tractor Co., Charlotte 
Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh 
Celanese Corp. of America, Bishop, Texas 
Central of Georgia Railway Co., Atlanta 
a Sg 3 LOUISIANA ELECTRIC CO., 
*» ayette, 
ane pe etre, pe Times, Chattanooga 
e Chemstran Corp Decatur, Ala. 
THE s CITIZENS, & Bi OUTHERN NATION- 
an 
orate é SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
Columbia 
THE COCACOLA COMPANY, Atlanta 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., Lake 
Charles, La. 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater, Inc., 
Chattanooga 
Commercial National Bank, Daytona Beach 
Continental Productions Corp., Chattanooga 


* Italic face type indicates 
sustaining members. 


CONTINENTAL hy mpaanaal & ROSIN 
COR Laurel, Mis: 

Corning Glass Works, Tceters, Ky. 

W. H. Curtin Co., New Orleans 

Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore 

DeBardeleben Coal Corp., Birmingham 

Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta. 

Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, ys ee 

Dow Chemical Company, Atlanta 

Dow Chemical Co. ‘exas Div., Freeport 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS € CO., INC., 
Wilmington 

Eimco Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 

Employers Insurance Co. of Alabama, Bir- 
mingham 

Ernst & Ernst, Atlanta 

ETHYL CORPORATION, Baton Rouge 

Evening Post Publishing Co., Charleston 

Experiment, Inc., Richmond 

Fernwood Industries, Fernwood, Miss. 

First Research Corp. of Florida, Miami 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Atlanta 

FIRST NAT’L BANK OF BIRMINGHAM 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Leesburg, Fila. 

Fisher Scientific Co., Silver Spring, Md. 

Florida Power Corporation, St. Petersburg 

Florida Power and Light Company, Miami 

Florida Realty Letter, Miami 

Fla. — Chamber of Commerce, Jackson- 
ville 

The Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville 

Floridin Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 

L. B. Foster Co., Atlanta’ 

FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, INC., 
Charlotte 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF 
ATLANTA 


General Motors Corp., Doraville, Ga. 
General Adhesives Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atlanta 
GRIFFIN GROCERY CoO., Muskogee, Okla. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co., Mobile 
Gulf Oil Co., Atlanta 
Gulfport Fertilizer Co., Gulfport, Miss. 
GULF POWER COMPANY, Pensacola 
HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilmington 
Hudson's Dept. Store, Anniston 
Ideal Fishing Float Co., Inc., Richmond 
“ee Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, 
ss. 

JEFFERSON ISLAND SALT CoO., Louis- 

ville, Ky. 


KERR-McGEE = INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Oklahoma Cit 
Kewaunee Mfg Ce, Cg Mich. 
KIMBLE GLASS CO., SUBSIDIARY OF 
OWE NSILLINOIS GLASS CO., Toledo 
Kinston Free Press Co., Inc., Kinston, N. C. 
Roppers Co., Port Arthur, Texas 
t Equipt. Co., Savannah 
Labline, Inc., Chica 
LAUREL OIL AND. FERTILIZER co., 
Laurel, ze 
Law & Co., Atlanta 
Lawyers ‘Title Insurance Co., Richmond 
Liggett } Myers Tobacco Co., Durham, 


Liller, Neal, and Battle, Atlanta 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado 

Louisiana Power & Light Co., New Orleans 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad Ca., 
Louisville 

Masonite Corp., Laurel, Miss. 

McCall Manufacturing Co., Easley, S. C. 

MEMPHIS PUBLISHING CO., Memphis 

Merchants National Bank, Mobile 

Metal-Katcher Co., Louisville 

Miller and Rhoades, Inc., Richmond 

Minis & Co., Savannah 

Mississippi Chemical Corp., Yazoo City 

MISSISSIPPI POWER CO., Gulfport 

MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO., 
Jackson 

MISS. VALLEY GAS CO., Jackson 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Anniston 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Texas City, Tex. 

Nashville, Chatt. & St. R. R. Co., 
Nashville 


National Brands, Gulfport, Miss. 
Nat’l Fruit Produce Co., Winchester, Va. 
Ness Sanitary Wiper Co., Asheville, N. C. 


—_ ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC., 
New Orleans 
Newport Industries, Inc., Pensacola, Fla. 


ar eg News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Newport News, Va. 
The News & Courier Co., Charleston 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Virginia 
Oklahoma Gos. & Electric Co., Okla. City 
EMCO CO Baltimore 


Philip Seaectn Co., Ltd., Richmond, Va. 
PHIPPS & BIRD, INC., Richmond 
PLANTATION PIPE LINE Co., Atlanta 
Powhatan Mining Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Wm, P. Fugerete & Ce.. Ticesend 

The Progressive Farmer, Ralei 
RALSTON PURINA COMPAN — Louis 
Reynolds Metals Co., Arkadelphi fa, Ark. 
Richards & Assoc., Inc., Carrollton, Ga. 
Rittenbaum Bros., Atlanta 
Riverside Oil Mills, Marks, Miss. 
A. H. Robins Co., Richmond 
RUST ENGINEERING CO., Birmingham 
SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINING CORP., 


Savannah 
Seaboard Air Line R, R. Co., Norfolk 
SEARS ROEBUCK 4& CoO., Atlanta 
Shell Chemical Corp., Atlanta 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
Sherwood Refining Co., Gretna, La. 
Smith-Douglas Co., Inc., Norfolk 
Snively Groves, Inc., Winterhaven, Fla. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


saad, pm oe mg ELECTRIC & GAS 
olumbia 
South Carolina Natl. Bank, Columbia 
South Fla, Test Service, Miami 
Southdown Sugars, Inc., Houma, La. 
Southeastern Clay Co., Aiken, Ss. C. 
UTHBRN — TEL. & TEL. CO., 


Southern Natural Gas Co., Birmingham 
ate STATES EQUIPMENT CORP., 
am: 


on, 
Southland Co., Yazoo City, M 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., asin, Texas 
John F. Spear & Associates, Atlanta 
STATE PLANTERS BANK & TRUST CO., 

Richmond, Va. 

Tampa Electric Co., Tampa 
Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, Va. 


aie pale CONSTRUCTION CO., Hous- 


TENNESSEE COAL & nay = Fairfield, Ala. 
Tennessee Corp., cotege © ark 

Tennessee Corp., New Yor 

Tenn, Products & Chemical Corp., Nashville 
Texas Foamed Plastic Cor . Gonzales, Tex. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur . ew ulf, Texas 
The Thomas Ala. —— n aa altimore 
Times-World Cor 
TRUST COMPANY ov GEORGIA, Atlanta 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah 


UNION a NATIONAL BANE, 


Mem 

UNION TRUST CO. OF MARYLAND, 

alt 
United Gas” Pipe Line Co., Shreveport 
Utilities Construction Co., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Richmond 
a + pain é& POWER CoO., 

ch 
R. A. Wade, Chattanooga 
West Point —_ Shawmut, Ala. 
vee oni Pulp r Co., Charleston 
WE. eo Bret — COMPANY, Win- 


alem 
WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ORLEANS 


Will Corp. of Georgia, Atlanta 

Wilson Paper Box Co., Richmond 

Wise Motor Co., Hazlehurst, Miss. 
WOLVERINE TUBE, Decatur, Ala. 

Zep Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Alabama Academy of Science 
Arkansas Acad 

Florida Academy of Science 
Georgia Academy of Science 
Mississippi Academy of Science 
N. C. Academy of Science 
Oklahoma sae of Science 
Ten Acad of S 
Virginia Academy of Science 











NOTE: Any firm doing business in the South is eligible for membership in the Southern Assn. 


of Science and cre For detailed 


information and membership application blank contact SASI Headquarters, Conway Bldg., North Atlanta 19, 








Rolling Steel Doors 


Manually, Mechanically, or Electrically Operated 


For truck and railroad openings in industrial and commercial build- 
ings, and loading dock and transfer dock openings, rolling steel 
doors offer definite timesaving and space saving advantages over 
any other type of door. The vertical roll-up action of the door utilizes 
no usable space either inside or outside the opening —and, there are 
no overhead tracks or other obstructions to interfere with crane han- 
dling or restrict headroom adjacent to the opening. No other type of 
door can give you the positive security, firesafety, and the everyday 
operating convenience of a quick-opening, quick-closing, power 
operated rolling steel door. Permanent, all-metal construction reduces 
maintenance to a negligible factor, and assures a lifetime of contin- 
uous trouble-free service. When you buy a rolling steel door, it will 
MAHON e e ’ 
CHAIN-GEAR pay you to check specifications carefully . . . you'll find that Mahon 
al doors are built better to give you better service over a longer period 
of time—for instance, the galvanized steel in Mahon curtain slats 
is BONDERIZED and DIP-COATED with Synthetic Enamel which is 
baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. This is just one of the 
extra-value features of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors . . . comparison 
will disclose many others that add up to a greater over-all value 
which will prove to be a much better investment. See Sweet's Files for 
complete information and Specifications, or write for Catalog G-57. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY © Detroit 34, Michigan 


| 
vi MAHON STANDARD Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago © Representatives in Principal Cities 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Fire 
Doors and Fire Shutters; Underwriters’ Rated Fire Walls; Insulated Metal Curtain Walls; Electrified 


M-Floors; Acoustical and Troffer Forms; and Steel Roof Decks and Long Span M-Decks. 


ahaha 


Mchon Power Operated Rolling Steel Doors in- 
stalled in a railroad opening, a truck opening, 
and two loading dock openings in a new building 
for Samuel G. Keywell Co., Inc., Detroit, Michigan. 
Campbell Engineering Co., Designers. H. F. 
Campbell Construction Co., General Contractors. 





